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David Whittaker has made some 
fine Pickwickian finds! To begin, 
here is an advertisement from 1 890 
featuring Stiggins and the Wellers. 
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► And David has also posted this link 
featuring a playbill for a 
plagiaristic stage production: 

► http://www.bl.uk/collection- 
items/playbill-for-the-new-strand- 
theatre-advertising-sam-weller-or- 
the-pickwickians 



► And another link, to a short video 
which presents a series of images 
of Joseph Grimaldi: 

► https://www.youtube.com/watch? 
v=5kfeW6baqgk 



More Grimaldi materiaL.a 
memorial plaque, and a Cruikshank 
illustration showing John Kemble 
as Hamlet and Grimaldi as the 
gravedigger. Great stuff, David! 
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Here is Peter Stadlera on a theatrical production by 
Gilbert a Beckett which is mentioned m Death ana Mr 
Pickwick. 

"In Death and Mr Pickwickv/e hear about The Revolt of 
the Workhouse. Mayhew and a Beckett continued writing 
and producing new material to keep the audiences 
coming through the doors. The Fitzroy staged a Beckett’s 
burlesque, The Revolt of the Workhouse , written in verse 
and set to music arranged by a Beckett’s wife, an opera 
composer in her own right. The Morning Chronicle gave a 
flavour of what to expect in its preview: ‘A burlesque 
ballet opera, founded upon The Revolt of the Harem, is 
to be produced on Monday at the Fitzroy Theatre, under 
the title The Revolt of the Workhouse. One of the grand 
features in the piece is to be the rising of the female 
ward: and we understand Mitchell, Oxberry, and 
Mrs.Brindell, all as women paupers, are to dance several 
new figures. ’ The play is available on archive.org and 
quite short. Mitchell was the male lead actor of the 
Fitzroy troupe, the production playing on male cross- 
dressing, a venerable pantomime act. 




► “The Revolt of the Workhouse was 
performed at the theatre in 
Tottenham Street, which had many 
names, including The Fitzroy, but it 
no longer survives.” 
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Peter Stadlera's latest post is really quite 
amazing. Here is a plaque which was put up by 
the council in Islington, which records a so- 
called 'historic site' which almost certainly did 
not exist. I have never encountered such a thing 
before, and I wonder how on earth the plaque 
got council approval? One does one even need to 
be particularly well-informed about history and 
archaeology to realise that an error has been 
made here. When I was doing the research for 
Death and Mr Pickwick, I came across references 
to Seymour wandering around the Roman 
encampment in Islington, but I very soon 
realised, after doing just a little more research, 
that the 'Roman encampment' was in all 
likelihood a local myth. Extraordinary! 

“In Death and Mr Pickwick we read about a 
Roman encampment in Islington and even found 
a plaque on a house about it (N7. Hungerford 
Road 141). But the justification for this plaque is 
dubious. 





“An 1805 Dent map suggests remains of a 
Roman camp around what was to become 
the Hungerford Road area. Most historical 
texts suggest there were fortifications in 
Highbury, Battle Bridge (King's Cross) and 
Barnsbury. Highbury Hill might have been 
a summer camp, as its elevation might 
have proved useful. However, that said, 
although the plaque is a genuine council 
plaque it seems that the information used 
to justify it was a little questionable. 
Mary Cosh, for instance, explains that the 
local ‘roman remains’ have been 
identified as medieval and many of the 
theories of roman fortifications are from 
texts from the eighteenth to mid- 
twentieth centuries. 



“Of the modern literature which 
does suggest Roman activity in 
Islington there's nothing to be 
found which mentions it happening 
where Hungerford Road now 
stands.” 
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David Whittaker has now reached 
page 659 of Death and Mr Pickwick 
- and has posted this picture by CR 
Leslie, the only illustration in the 
1 847 edition of Pickwick. I have 
always seen that upturned chair as 
the symbolic dethroning of 
Seymour because Mr Pickwick, in 
the famous opening illustration Mr 
Pickwick Addresses the Club, was 
so associated with standing on a 
chair. 
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It is an interesting fact that almost 
all the people who bear the surname 
'Pickwick' are descended from one 
person: the foundling Moses 
Pickwick, who is featured in Death 
and Mr Pickwick. So, the soccer 
player Don Pickwick, who played for 
Norwich City in the 1940s and 1950s, 
is likely to be descended from Moses 
too. The few Pickwicks who are not 
descended from the foundling seem 
to be immigrants who have adopted 
the surname Pickwick, presumably 
under the influence of The Pickwick 
Papers. (And so in a way are still 
'descended' from Moses.) 




I learnt about the foundling's progeny from a genealogist I 
consulted, who had done research on the Pickwick family 
tree. I needed to clarify the relationship between three 
Pickwicks: the foundling and two of his descendants, the 
coaching proprietors Moses and Eleazer. You see, the 
copy-editor at Random House, who checked facts in 
Death and Mr Pickwick, was worried that, given the 
chronology I had laid down in Death and Mr Pickwick, the 
foundling's wife Ann would have been just too old to bear 
Eleazer Pickwick as a child. My chronology, though, was 
guided by books which mention the Pickwick family: it is 
commonly stated that the coaching proprietor Moses 
Pickwick was the grandson of the original foundling Moses 
Pickwick, and that Eleazer Pickwick was the uncle of the 
coaching Moses - which would imply that Eleazer was the 
son of tne foundling. But Eleazer's date of birth was 
almost certainly not compatible with having Ann as his 

According to the genealogist, the evidence about 
Pickwick family relationships is not perfect, but the 
possibility exists that Eleazer and (coaching) Moses were 
half-brothers, making them both grandsons of the 
foundling, and this was the relationship I adopted in 
Death ana Mr Pickwick. 



But going back to soccer.... there was 
actually an entire team called Willenhall 
Pickwick Football Club, nicknamed The 
Picks, who were in existence from 1884- 
1916. There is a history of the team 
online, which you will find here: 

http://www.willenhallhistory.co.uk/societ 

y/picks.htm 

The history unfortunately doesn't say why 
the name 'Pickwick' was chosen for the 
club, but in the heyday of The Pickwick 
Papers, the word 'club' was so strongly 
associated with 'Pickwick', that it wouldn't 
take much for someone to suggest 
Pickwick as a name, and for others to 
heartily approve it. 
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Here is another fantastic post by 
Peter Stadlera, about a river 
mentioned in Death and Mr Pickwick. 
In a way, looking into the history of a 
river parallels what Mr Pickwick did - 
seeking the source of the Hampstead 
Ponds. 

“In Death and Mr Pickwick we read 
about River Irk eels and how 
uniformly delicious they taste. Of 
course we want to know further facts 
about the river. The River Irk was 
once described in 1768 as one of the 
top 5 trout streams in the UK , and 
was famed throughout the United 
Kingdom for the fatness of its eels. 



“According to The New Gazetteer 
of Lancashire (1830) the Irk had 
more mill seats upon it than any 
other stream of its length in the 
Kingdom and ‘the eels in this river 
were formerly remarkable for their 
fatness, which was attributed to 
the grease and oils expressed by 
the mills from the woollen cloths 
and mixed with the waters.’ 



“However, by the start of the 20th century 
the Irk Valley between Crumpsall and 
Blackley had been left a neglected river, ‘not 
only the blackest but the most sluggish of all 
rivers’. Now colloquially known as ‘The Dirty 
Irk’, it flows from its source in Royton, 
Lancashire into the River Irwellin the centre 
of Manchester. The river was transformed 
during the Industrial Revolution from a fast 
flowing rural stream into a modified water 
course whose water was the most heavily 
used per mile by industry in the UK. The 
most recent pollution event took place in 
2009 when thousands of litres of bleach 
entered the river, killing everything in its 
path, and creating huge icebergs of foam 
which floated down the river towards 
Manchester. Recently a project has been set 
up to rejuvenate the river and remove the 
pollution. 




Manchester Railway Disaster Aka Train Crash 1953 


“The river has long since been 
culverted as it reaches the city 
centre. It disappears beneath 
Manchester Victoria railway station 
into a brick tunnel at Ducie Bridge 
and empties into the Irwell 
beneath a railway viaduct. On 15 
August 1953 the front coach of a 
Manchester to Bury electric train 
fell from the viaduct over the River 
Irk after colliding with a local 
steam train. Ten people were killed 
and 58 injured in what became 
known as the Irk Valley Junction 
disaster. ” 
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Here is a historic moment: a 
meeting between Death and Mr 
Pickwick fans (Greg Holmes, Peter 
Stadlera and Peter's wife Edda) 
without my being present, thereby 
effectively forming the Death and 
Mr Pickwick Club! It took place in 
the Charles Dickens pub in 
Broadstairs. 




► And David has followed up by 
posting this Phiz picture from 
Pickwick - note the Guinness ad on 
the mantelpiece. Probably the first 
example in history of 'product 
placement'. 



And a further follow-up from 
David! 
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Now at page 732, David Whittaker 
has posted this unpublished 
Seymour picture, which I saw in 
Harvard’s Houghton Library. 


A 
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MR PICKWICK Death and Mr Pickwick - Stephen 
Jarvis; | Foyles Bookstore 


► Here is a wonderful statement 
which Scott Sherrard has just 
posted. He said that he got "a 
phone call at eight in the morning 
from a friend so excited about the 
book that I recommended that he 
just had to call and tell me mid- 
way through. Never happened 
before so if you want to try it, it's 
Death and Mr. Pickwick by Stephen 
Jarvis" 
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► Chris Nevard, the owner of Bertie, 
the official Death and Mr Pickwick 
dog, has just posted this 
extraordinary pic. 
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► And now David Whittaker has hit 
page 746 on his re-reading odyssey 
through Death and Mr Pickwick, 
and he has marked the moment by 
posting the extraordinary painting 
Dickens's Dream by Robert Buss. 
One of the greatest moments I had 
during the years of researching 
Death and Mr Pickwick was seeing 
some of Buss's preliminary drawings 
for this work. 
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David hits page 798, and the last 
section of Death and Mr Pickwick : 
the tale of the mad sailor in the 
mausoleum! And here is the 
mausoleum! I hope you have 
enjoyed your journey through 
Death and Mr Pickwick, David! It’s 
a first - nobody has done this 
posting-as-you-go before! I hope 
others will record their own 
odysseys, giving their own take on 
the experience, because of course 
there are many possible visual 
journeys through DaMP! 
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► The fictional detective Sexton 
Blake has been described as 'the 
poor man's Sherlock Holmes', but 
there is no denying that he has 
featured in a LOT of stories. He 
first appeared in the tale The 
Missing Millionaire in 1893 and 
since then there have been some 
4000 Blake adventures, written by 
200 different authors, in addition 
to numerous radio, movie and TV 
outings. 



I do have a vague recollection of 
watching a Sexton Blake TV series 
when I was a boy, and around that 
time I certainly owned one Sexton 
Blake book, Raffles' Crime in 
Gibraltar, which pitted the 
detective against the gentleman 
crook Raffles, though I am not 
certain how much of it I read. But 
it is only recently that I realised 
that Blake had Pickwickian 
content. It is as though there is a 
running Pickwickian in-joke. 



SEXTON BLAKE • SEXTON BLAKE - SEXTON BLAKE 

VALIANT, 


You see Blake's housekeeper is 
called. ..Mrs Bardell. In case you 
think that is a coincidence, 
consider the fact that there is 
another character with a 
Pickwickian name, Mrs Cluppins, 
who features in the stories too. 











► What's more, Mrs Bardell has even 
taken centre stage in certain 
adventures, as Christmas 'specials', 
as though at Christmas - that very 
Pickwickian time - the joke will be 
most appreciated. You'll see a 
couple here: The Mystery of Mrs 
BardelisXmas Pudding and Mrs 
BardelisXmas Eve. 
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► I am delighted that David 
Whittaker is continuing to post 
Pickwickian images, even though 
he has completed his re-reading of 
Death and Mr Pickwick. David has 
just posted the cover of one of 
Edward Lloyd's Pickwickian 
plagiarisms, Pickwick in America. 
Note that the canoe at the bottom 
rather cleverly echoes the image 
of Mr Pickwick in a punt, in 
Seymour's original cover picture. 



► And here is another image which 
David has posted of a Pickwick 
plagiarism. Note that artist here is 
the rejected illustrator for The 
Pickwick Papers, Crowquill. I shall 
actually be doing a post which 
features Crowquill's work in the 
next day or two. 
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► And one more plagiarism, posted 
by David! This is from Pickwick 
Abroad, by GWM Reynolds. 

Reynolds was a tremendously 
successful author, though not many 
people remember him nowadays. 
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Although Seymour's picture "Mr 
Winkle Soothes the Refractory 
Steed" is quite often reproduced - 
here you will see it as an iPhone 
case - there is not a great deal of 
Winkle-iana out there. When it 
comes to porcelain figures, the 
absence is probably explained by 
the fragility of portraying Winkle in 
a sporting role - a thin china gun 
could easily be damaged, or if 
made thicker would be out-of- 
scale. 






However, I have found a brass 
mechanical bank, "Mr Winkle's First 
Shot", showing the character with 
a gun. When a coin is inserted, a 
bell (which is revealed when the 
bank's back is removed) is rung and 
a soldier pops out of a basket. 






Incidentally, in the scene in Death 
and Mr Pickwick in which Dickens 
argues with Seymour, Dickens 
sneers at the idea of cockney 
sportsmen like Winkle, and refers 
to a sportsman he saw once on a 
milk jug, shooting at a beehive. 
There is a jug of this very sort 
shown here. The sportsman takes 
aim at the bees and says: "Damme 
- I’ll have a blow at them. Better 
small birds than none." 



Peter Stadlera now explores some of the 
theatrical characters of the era of Death and 
Mr Pickwick. He also gives us the etymology 
of Harlequin, which I had not heard before. 
The mention of Harlequin has also suddenly 
brought back a memory of my teenage years. 
I have spoken before about how pop songs of 
those days introduced me to the sad clown 
motif - but I had forgotten that I did my own 
version of the motif, by writing a dreadful 
song called Harlequin 1 . 1 don't remember 
much about it now, except that the chorus 
went "Harlequin was all they'd say/Harlequin 
please go away." Some memories should stay 
buried! Still, it shows that the motif affected 
me deeply enough to attempt writing a song, 
and it is no wonder that the sad clown of 
Pickwick had such an impact, awakening 
long-dormant thoughts. 



“In Death and Mr Pickwickwe read 
that J.S. Grimaldi appeared as 
Scaramouchein Don Juan. In the 
Italian commedia dell’arte, 
Scaramoucheor Scaramuccia - which 
translates as ‘skirmish’ - was a black 
masked and rascally clown who 
appeared in Spanish style attire. 
Scaramouche became a stock 
character in farces of 17th century. 

In common with the clown Grimaldi 
he possessed affected language in 
combination with a sly and conceited 
demeanour. Similarly to Pulchinella 
he could be both stupid or clever and 
eventually became incorporated as 
an iconic puppet character in Punch 
and Judy puppet shows. 



“Mr Punch is derived from the Italian 
clown called Pulchinella who in the 
commedia dell’arte posed as a dim-witted 
servant. Pulchinella, who became 
Pulchinello in England, was ‘born’ in 1649 
and is believed related to Don Juan. 
Pulchinella always appeared wearing a 
black half-mask and white apparel, 
carrying a wooden spoon ana sometimes 
macaroni. This was the stage attire of the 
Neapolitan clown’s pantaloons, conical 
hat, wide and loose blouse, with 
characteristic hooked nose. In 
temperament Pulchinella was crafty as 
well as being mean and tending towards 
viciousness. He resorts, as his primary 
defence, to stupidity and the pretence of 
not knowing what is transpiring around 
him. 



“Joseph Grimaldi expanded, and made his own, 
an expanded role of the clown in Harlequinade. 
Harlequin, or Arlequin, originated with Arleccino 
or the stock character called Pantaloon or 
Scaramouche from Italian comedy. Originally a 
demon or hobgoblin of the middle ages he 
became the mischievous fellow or buffoon of 
British and French pantomime. His name is 
thought derived from the Latin Herculinus 
meaning ‘little Hercules’. Harlequin was a 
masked character wearing part-coloured tights 
carrying a slapstick or ‘batte’, which was 
originally a magic wand the devil used to change 
the scenery of the performance. His persona, 
which rivalled the clown or pierrot, became 
adapted to the later comedie-bourgeois and the 
opera-comique. 

In the Queen song Bohemian Rhapsody we hear 
the lines: ‘I see a little silhouetto of a man, 
Scaramouche, Scaramouche, will you do the 
Fandango? Thunderbolt and lightning, Very, very 
frightening me.’” 
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You HAVE to watch this swordfight! 
David Whittaker has posted this 
clip, which makes a fantastic 
follow-up to Peter Stadlera's post 
on Scaramouche. 

https://www.youtube.com/watch? 

v=B3X4N0SpF2g 
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In Death and Mr Pickwick, Pickwicks publishers Chapman 
and Hall, come to realise just how difficult it is to find an 
etcher to replace Seymour. Indeed, according to Buss's 
account of his time spent working on Pickwick, Seymour 
and Cruikshankwere the two main etchers in London. 
Well, I have just found a coloured book on the website of 
the 5P Lohia Foundation (which exists to preserve rare 
books and manuscripts) snowing that Cruikshank was even 
prepared to hire himself out as an etcher to other artists. 
Indeed, Cruikshank gets top billing, and the artist remains 
anonymous, merely described in small letters as “an 
amateur", with the initials "AC" in the corners of the 
pictures. This book, moreover, is very relevant to Death 
and Mr Pickwick, as it consists of twelve illustrations of 
scenes from Der Freischutz. And actually, the 'AC' refers 
to someone who, like Cruikshank, appears in Death and 
Mr Pickwick - the amateur was Crowquill who presumably 
at tire time when the^book was published (1824) had not 

One of the pictures is shown in the post, of the scene 
featuring the casting of the bullets but you can see all 
the pictures (and they are viewable as a slideshow) at: 

http://www.splrarebooks.com/fBpbook/septimus- 

globus.-der-freischtz-travestie-with-twetve-etchings-by- 


BUR FREISCHIITZ 


TRAVESTIE- 


It is also interesting that 
Cruikshank's name is in a larger 
font than the 'Amateur', even 
though the true creative input 
would have come from Crowquill. 
This strikes me as relevant to 
something discussed in Death and 
Mr Pickwick : on the wrapper of 
The Pickwick Papers, 'Boz' is in a 
larger font than 'Seymour' - but, as 
this edition of Der Freischutz 
shows, this does not necessarily 
indicate where the true creative 
drive comes from. 
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► Peter Stadlera and his wife Edda 
now visit a pub which is associated 
with the times of bareknuckle 
boxing. I sometimes wish that I had 
featured the pub's former landlord, 
Tom Cribb, in Death and Mr 
Pickwick, but although he is not 
specifically mentioned in my novel, 
he is mentioned (and indeed is 
shown in a picture) in Pierce Egan's 
Life in London, and that book of 
course plays a major part in my 
novel, so in a way he is part of 
Death and Mr Pickwick. 



“Our Death and Mr Pickwick Tour 
of a couple of days ago led us, 
among many places, to the Tom 
Cribb Pub at 36, Panton Street, 
Haymarket. Pugilism was the 
height of fashion in the Britain of 
1810. It mixed and matched all 
classes - the Prince Regent and his 
aristo toffs were regularly 
incognito at the ringside. 


1 



“In 1810, Cribb was awarded the British 
boxing title. He then took on the American 
former slave, Tom Molineaux, whom he 
defeated after 32 rounds. After another bout, 
against the same opponent in 1811, noted by 
contemporaries as a particularly bloody 
encounter, he became world champion. Well, 
the champion retired from the prize ring 
greatly honoured, but the rest of his life was 
a bit of an anticlimax. He set up in business 
as a coal merchant, but the venture failed 
and he turned to keeping a succession of 
London pubs, culminating with the Union 
Arms in Panton Street, wnich in 1839 he had 
to sell to pay creditors. It is now the Tom 
Cribb, appropriately decorated with prints 
and mementos in his honour. In 1839, he 
retired to Woolwich, where he died, aged 67. 
Please stay with us inside and outside the 
pub and enjoy a fresh pint of cider or a hand 
pulled ale, a delicious sandwich and some 
fine impressions. Cheers!” 











Death and Mr Pickwick gets 
mentioned towards the end of this 
blog essay: 

http: / /booksrfriendlvncool.blogspo 
t.co.uk/ 

which suggests that DaMP may well 
revive interest in The Pickwick 
Papers. The blogger, Robert 
Panasiewicz, indeed contacted me 
to say that his essay was inspired 
by reading Death and Mr Pickwick. 
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I recently met Peter Stadlera for a Death 
and Mr Pickwick tour of Slough and the 
surrounding area. The first stop was a pub 
called The Ostrich, in the village of 
Colnbrook. The Ostrich, which dates from 
1106, is the third oldest pub in England. 
And the pub's grisly past loosely inspired a 
scene in Death ana Mr Pickwick - the part 
concerning Dickens's boyhood when his 
nurse is telling horrible tales. Dickens had 
spoken of this nurse in his book The 
Uncommercial Traveller and. at some 
point in my research, I stumbled across an 
account of what happened in The Ostrich, 
in the 17th century, and thought it could 
be turned into a nurse's tale • specifically, 

I used the idea of a pub landlord who 
would murder sleeping guests, by 
throwing them down a trapdoor, into a vat 
of boiling liquid. 





Both the trapdoor and the boiling 
liquid were used by The Ostrich's 
landlord, a man called Jarman, 
who is believed to have murdered 
at least sixty guests - and he 
actually constructed a bedstead 
with a hinge, so that the sleeping 
guest could be tipped through the 
trapdoor, into the vat. There is a 
mock-up model of the murder-bed 
near the bar, which you can see 
here. 



There is no longer any evidence of 
the bed or the trapdoor, but the 
room where the guest's bed was 
located was called The Blue Room, 
and on the walls there are still 
traces of blue paint. 



I can't recall now why I decided to exclude the 
murder-bed in Death and Mr Pickwick - perhaps 
it was not mentioned in the account I read. Or 
perhaps I was thinking of how Dickens's nurse 
would tell the tale - that she might want to show 
the landlord in a theatrically evil way, as though 
he is savouring this particular murder, and wakes 
up the guest first, so that the guest can witness 
the slitting of his own throat, before being 
hurled into the vat. When I first read about the 
landlord, I did not even register that the pub 
concerned was The Ostrich - it was only when I 
moved to Maidenhead, a couple of train-stops 
from Slough, that I heard about The Ostrich, and 
suddenly realised this must be the pub I had 
read about. 

And I have to say The Ostrich serves a fantastic 
burger and a fine pint! I DEFINITELY recommend 
a visit. Do check out the pub's website 
http://www.theostrichcolnbrook.co.uk/ 
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The other day, David Whittaker posted a picture from a 
Pickwick plagiarism, Pickwick Abroad, by G W M 
Reynolds. I was originally going to feature Reynolds in 
Death and Mr Pickwick, but considerations of space led 
me to drop him from the book. However, Peter Stadlera 
has just written a great review of another Reynolds work, 
Wagner the Werewolf, which I am sharing here, because, 
even though I didn’t write about him, Reynolds was 
nonetheless tied up with the Pickwick phenomenon. 

“ Wagner the Werewolf (sometimes spelt Wehr-wolf) 
written by George W.M. Reynolds, is another foray of mine 
into the weird and wonderful work) of the Victorian 
penny dreadfuls, the mid- 1 9th century equivalent of 20th 
century pulp fiction. These lurid tales were published in 
weekly instalments, and aimed at the least prestigious 
sector of the fiction market, working-class audiences who 
were literate but not possessing the benefits of higher 
education. At least that was the view of the literary 
establishment, by whom they were thoroughly despised. 


Wagner 
The Werewolf 

3EORGE W. M. REYNOU 

< 


“Of course it’s likely that the readership wasn’t 
entirely confined to the working class, and these 
thrilling stories may well have been secretly 
enjoyed by lower middle-class readers who 
would never have admitted to buying them. The 
taste for sensational stories of crime, murder, 
horror and sin was more or less universal among 
the Victorians. 

George W. M. Reynolds was an immensely 
popular author of that period. He had a taste for 
radical politics, a genius for controversy, a 
sublime disdain for copyright laws and he knew 
what his readers wanted. They wanted sex and 
violence, plus a happy ending. And that’s what 
he gave them. He also inserted his political 
views and his advanced ideas on subjects such as 
religious tolerance into his books - it's no 
coincidence that the most admirable characters 
in this tale are a renegede Christian turned 
Muslim and an elderly Jew. Wagner the 
Werewolf, which appeared in 1847, is more a 
gothic melodrama than the sort of thing that 
modern readers would recognise as horror. 




“The werewolf of the title is just one of a dozen 
or so main characters who figure in the 
incredibly convoluted and contrived plot set in 
the years 1490 to 1525. And the focus isn’t on 
his lycanthropy as such. The lycanthropy is 
merely the curse that makes Wagner a doomed 
gothic hero who must struggle to save his 
immortal soul after an ill-advised pact with a 
demon. The pact restores youth and vitality to a 
90-year-old shepherd, and also gives him great 
learning and vast wealth. He becomes a figure in 
society in 1 6th century Florence, but at a 
terrible price. And he’s not the most interesting 
character - that distinction goes to the Lady 
Nisida, a very morally ambiguous and utterly 
ruthless character who manages to be both 
heroine and villainess. Her family also suffers 
under a curse. There are assorted murders, 
heroes and heroines are consigned to the 
tortures of the Inquisition. Ayoung Florentine 
takes service with the Sultan and rises to the 
peak of power in the Ottoman Empire. 



"There are family secrets that are not to be revealed 
until the end of the story. There are intrigues, and 
there’s lots of illicit sex. There are also some moderately 
gruesome scenes. The supernatural elements are 
important, although they’re mostty important in 
providing Reynolds with the opportunity to present his 
book as moral entertainment and to ensure that both 
virtue and vice are suitably rewarded. The style is pulpy 
and trashy and insanely breathless. It is in fact pure 
melodrama. The plot is outrageous in its use of unlikely 
coincidences and transparent plot devices. Reynolds 
manipulates our emotions shamelessly. And he doesn’t 
neglect the all-important titillation. He never misses an 
opportunity to get his heroines naked, or to wax lyrical 
over the magnificence of their figures and the 
voluptuousness of their bosoms. It’s all very crudely 
done, but that just adds to the charm. Reynolds knew his 
market, and he wasn’tinterested in literary 
respectability. It’s lots of fun in a delightfully trashy way, 
and if you accept it on its own terms its thoroughly 
entertaining. 



“Besides you meet Dr Faustusand Christianus 
Rosencrux in one novel. Originally Wagner 
was a German peasant who made a deal with 
the devil gaining eternal life, and Reynolds 
also wrote an adaption of the Faust legend in 
1 846 in which Wagner has a cameo 
appearance. Surprisingly for a novel of this 
era, Reynolds’ story is quite progressive. The 
author clearly has no love for the Catholic 
church and he has some very stem things to 
say about wealth, religious persecution, and 
misogyny. Reynolds mocks the way the church 
and polite society treated women and 
derides the superstitions based around the 
Jewish people. He even hand-waves the 
popular perception of Muslims and actually 
uses them as a cavalry of sorts toward the 
climax of the story. The set-pieces of the 
story are at times laughable. 



“There’s a nunnery with a secret 
basement (reached by a sort of lift-chair 
contraption that creates the illusion that 
the person sitting in the chair is traveling 
several miles underground) where wicked 
women taken in the night are imprisoned 
and punished for their various ways. 
There’s a Mediterranean island rich with 
fruit and fresh water but the jungle in the 
center of the island is dense with pythons 
that will swallow a man whole. 

Well, Wagner sounds like a Gothic horror 
novel, and it is to an extent, but it comes 
across as more of a Victorian era pulp- 
novel Came of Thrones. A clear 
recommendation!” 
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Continuing my Death and Mr Pickwick tour 
of Slough with Peter Stadlera... 

Not far from Slough is a village called 
Datchet, which was a place that Seymour 
loved. As it says about Seymour in the 
book Pictorial Pickwickiana: "Driving was 
a favourite diversion, and it was his 
custom during the summer to drive down 
to Datchet, near Windsor, and enjoy 
several days in fishing, sketching, and 
making excursions.” 

We looked around for places that Seymour 
might have known. There was the pub, 
the Royal Stag, which dates from the 
1400s, and also there were gravestones in 
the churchyard he might well have seen. 
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Peter Stadlera has now posted about The George 
in Southwark. This is the third time The George 
has featured on this page • I went there myself, 
and it featured in one of the very early posts, 
Jamie Johnston has posted about it too, and now 
we have Peter's visit. The George isn't 
specifically mentioned in The Pickwick Papers, 
but Dickens does refer in the novel to the inns in 
general in the area. Furthermore, The George 
was very close to The White Hart, where Mr 
Pickwick first met Sam Weller. But the key thing 
is that The George is the last galleried coaching 
inn to survive in London, and nowhere else gives 
such a sense of the era of The Pickwick Papers. 

“Our Death and Mr Pickwick Tour leads us down 
Borough High Street. Borough High Street was 
once crammed full of old coaching inns, 
providing accommodation and refreshment to 
weary pilgrims, merchants and travellers on 
their way up from Canterbury to the City. Now 
only The George • the single, original, galleried 
coaching inn left in London - remains standing as 
a testimony to this colourful, historic past. 



“The current building dates back to 1676 
when it was rebuilt following a fire. Oak 
beams, low ceilings, latticed windows, 
open fires and interlocking rooms provide 
the perfect retreat from the chaos of the 
world outside, but before you hide 
yourself away inside make sure you linger 
a bit in the cobbled courtyard and take in 
the uniaue undulating white galleries 
adorned with hanging baskets. It's 
interesting to compare this historic 
edifice with the modern building on the 
other side of the courtyard, which has 
incorporated the galleried style into its 
21st century design. Offering a symbolic 
and poignant insight into London life past 
and present, this courtyard in its entirety 
is probably one of the most 
architecturally fascinating in London. 



“The George's future has been in jeopardy 
more than once - it nearly joinea the 
ranks of other extinguished hostelries 
when the Great Northern Railway 
demolished part of it to make way for a 
depot around the turn of last century. 

Now managed and preserved by the 
National Trust, its longevity assured, it 
regularly attracts streams of tourists and 
locals alike. It's tucked away down an 
alley off the high street, so keep an eye 
out for the big sign directing you where to 
go. In winter they serve muUed wine in 
front of open fires in the cosy Old Bar, in 
summer the courtyard gets most of the 
attention. The restaurant (located on the 
first floor) is worth visiting if only for the 
chance to see the historic galleried 
section close up. 



► “In Dickens's novel, Little Dorrit, 
young Tip goes into the George to 
write begging letters. 




“The George Inn is the last survivor 
of the ancient inns which once 
lined Southwark High Street, 
refreshing merrymakers at 
Southwark Fair, playgoers from the 
Bankside theatres and coach 
passengers on their way to London. 



“The earliest known reference of 
the George Inn is shown on a map 
dated 1542. It is known that the 
George Inn was already well 
established during the reign of 
Henry VIII. The first known 
innkeeper was a man named 
Nicholas Marten in 1558.” 
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Sir Pelzi, the official Death and Mr Pickwick cat, has 
a great interest in history, and now he introduces us 
to one of his ancestors. 

“Sir Pelzi has found an ancestor of his he's very proud 
of: Sir Archibald, nicknamed ‘Fluffear’, whoserved 
Henry VIII as a chamberlain. Well, I think Sir Pelzi is 
right. The resemblance is striking...” 
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David Whittaker has found this pic of 
the inn which appears in Death and 
Mr Pickwick, and which is also 
mentioned in The Pickwick Papers. 
Funnily enough, I am currently 
reading The Quincunx by Charles 
Palliserand he mentions the Golden 
Cross too. 

“"Once West London’s busiest 
coaching inn, the Golden Cross stood 
on the exact spot now occupied by 
Nelson's Column. This tall , gothic 
building was demolished ini 827 to 
make way for the building of 
Trafalgar Square." Pete Brown, in 
Shakespeare’s Local. 



The site of Trafalgar Square and the 
National Gallery | British History... 


This actually was not the first Golden 
Cross Inn. There was an earlier inn, 
in a slightly different location. And I 
have a vague recollection that during 
the construction of Trafalgar Square, 
the Golden Cross moved again for a 
while. 



http: //www. british- 
history.ac.uk/ survey- 
Iondon/vol20/pt3/pp7-14 


http: / /www. british- 
history.ac.uk/survey- 
london/vol20/pt3/pp56-57 
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I mention Horsemonger Lane a couple of times in 
Death and Mr Pickwick, and Peter Stadlera's 
latest post tells us about the prison there. In the 
photo on the left, you will see that Leigh Hunt 
was for a time one of the prisoners - and Hunt of 
course was offered the chance of being 
Seymour's partner on the Pickwick project. 

“Our Death and Mr Pickwick Tour also led us to 
Horsemonger Lane Gaol. Horsemonger Lane Gaol 
(also known as the Surrey County Gaol or the 
New Gaol) was a prison close to present-day 
Newington Causeway in Southwark, south 
London. Constructed between 1791 and 1799 to 
a design by George Gwilt, this was once the 
largest prison in the county of Surrey, and was 
adjacent to Sessions House, a court building also 
designed by Gwilt. It was built to replace tne old 
county gaol housed at what had been the nearby 
‘White Lion Inn’ on Borough High Street, 
Southwark (informally called the ‘Borough Gaol’) 
dating from the Tudor period. Horsemonger Lane 
remained Surrey’s principal prison and place of 
execution up to its closure in 1878. 



“It was a common gaol, housing both debtors 
and criminals, with a capacity of around 300 
inmates. In total, 131 men and four women were 
executed there between 1800 and 1877, the 
gallows being erected on the flat roof of the 
prison’s gatehouse. Demolition started in 1880, 
with part of the site being converted into a 
children's playground in 1884 and was completed 
in 1892, with the old gatehouse being used by 
the London County Council as a Weights and 
Measures office for a time. The present Inner 
London Crown Court was opened on the site in 
January 1921. Charles Dickens attended an 
execution at Horsemonger Lane Gaol on the 
morning of Tuesday 13th November 1849, staying 
all night to witness the crowds gathering for the 
event. Maria and Frederick Manning were hanged 
on gallows erected on the flat roof of the 
prison’s gatehouse for murdering a friend for 
money. Dickens was so appalled by what he saw 
that he wrote a strongly worded letter to The 
Times newspaper later that day, deploring the 
behaviour of the crowd. 



“Dickens was one of a number of 
influential people who campaigned 
against public executions and they 
were finally abolished in 1868. 
Dickens later based the character of 
Hortense in Bleak House on Maria 
Manning, while Mrs Chivery’s tobacco 
shop in Little Dorrit is located on 
Horsemonger Lane. 

The site is now a public park. 
Newington Gardens, opened by Mrs 
Gladstone on 5 May 1884. It is 
adjacent to the present Inner London 
Crown Court, opened in January 
1921, and where the Sessions House, 
a former Court, once stood.” 
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Part Three of my Death and Mr Pickwick tour of Slough 
with Peter Stadlera. . .Towards the end of Death and Mr 
Pickwick, I mention that many artists illustrated The 
Pickwick Papers after the original trio of Seymour, Buss 
and Phiz, and one of the most distinguished was Cecil 
Aldin (1870-1935), whose work appears in a two-volume 
edition of The Pickwick Papers which was published in 
1910. Aldin was bom in Slough, and he is honoured by 
two street signs, for Aldin Avenue North, and Aldin 
Avenue South, as you can see. 







► Aldin was particularly known for 
his pictures of dogs - and indeed 
dogs appear in all the Aldin 
Pickwick pictures I have posted, 
apart from this first one... but even 
that has a dogbowl, replacing the 
trangular spittoon which appeared 
in Seymour's version of the scene. 
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We have had our first Death and Mr Pickwick 
wedding! In May, Danny Stalder married Jim 
Shea, and she made The Pickwick Papers part 
of the occasion! I have just received pics of 
the great day, so here are Danny, Jim, a baby 
bump, and The Pickwick Papers... and the 
beautiful new arrival Adele Eileen! As a little 
wedding gift, I sent Danny and Jim two 
Pickwick-themed mugs. 

Many congratulations Danny and Jim, and 
welcome to the world, Adele Eileen! 
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Part 4 of the Death and Mr Pickwick tour of Slough. 


Peter Stadlera took this picture of me 
Street. Dickens once rented a cottage 
“ le 'John Tringham' - and I *■ 


Ellen Ternan. 


Because my Dickensian research 
Pickwick Papers, I don't know a great deal 
Ternan affair. However, on the Wikipedia page for Ellen 
Ternan it says the following: "The Dickens Fellowship and 
•■he surviving close family members of Charles Dickens 



maintained a facade of silence and denial al 
affair from the time of Charles Dickens' death in 1870 
ie death in December 1 933 of his last surviving 


child, Sir Henry Fielding Dickens.” 


If that statement is true, it shows how Dickensians ir 
period of history were perfectly prepared to cover u| 
truth about Dickens for one reason or another - and, 
regular visitors to this page know, I strongly suspect 
the Dickens Fellowship in the 1920s deliberately 
suppressed the huge amount of material about Seymour 
which mysteriously vanished in 1928 because that too 
probably revealed a side of Dickens they did not want 


A 
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In this post about Lant Street, 

Peter Stadlera mentions a 
Gladstone bag. Some years ago, 
when I did a TV pilot for a show 
based on my Bizarre Leisure Book, 

I carried a Gladstone bag around 
with me, to create an image for 
TV, and I carried all sorts of bizarre 
magazines in it, which in one scene 
I took out and showed to the 


camera. 





“Today's stop on our Death and Mr 
Pickwick Tour is Lant Street and the 
Gladstone Arms. The Gladstone Arms 
is a public house in Lant Street in the 
Borough, a district of London also 
known as The Glad. There has been a 
public house since the 19th century 
and, after Charles Dickens lodged in 
the street in a rented attic as a child 
during his father’s stay in Marshalsea 
debtors’ prison nearby, he 
subsequently referred to it in The 
Pickwick Papers. Bob Sawyer, the 
Pickwickian medical student at 
nearby Guy's Hospital, has lodgings 
here. 



“The current structure was rebuilt in 
the interwar period of the 20th 
century. It is named after William 
Ewart Gladstone who not only served 
in the office of Prime Minister four 
times but also lent his name to the 
Gladstone bag. In addition to its 
traditional drinking clientele, it 
attracts young, creative types and 
chaps on a Death and Mr Pickwick 
Tour. In 201 5 though, it was 
threatened by demolition and 
redevelopment as a 10-storey block 
of flats but the planning application 
was refused after a campaign by the 
Walworth Society to save it. 



► “Lant Street itself is mentioned in The 
Pickwick Papers, thus: ‘There is a repose 
about Lant Street, in the Borough, which 
sheds a gentle melancholy upon the soul. 
There are always a good many houses to 
let in the street: it is a by-street too, and 
its dullness is soothing. A house in Lant 
Street would not come within the 
denomination of a first-rate residence, in 
the strict acceptation of the term; but it 
is a most desirable spot nevertheless. If a 
man wished to abstract himself from the 
world - to remove himself from within the 
reach of temptation - to place himself 
beyond the possibility of any inducement 
to look out of the window - we should 
recommend him by all means go to Lant 
Street.’ If you want to go there Borrough 
Station is quite nearby. 
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In Peter Stadlera's post, The Surrey Theatre 
and Astley's of course connect the post to 
Death ana Mr Pickwick, but I have a family 
connection to something else Peter mentions 
here, the Obelisk. My ancestor, Francis 
Pretty, who fraudulently claimed to have 
'invented' the serpent musical instrument (a 
forerunner of the saxophone) whom I have 
posted about before, had his business near 
the Obelisk, and even boasted about the 
location on the plates he attached to his 
serpents. 

“After Lant Street I went to the Obelisk, a 
London landmark which stood in the center 
of St. George's Circus in Southwark. David 
(oh, fortunately not David Whittaker but 
David Copperfield) has his box and money 
stolen by a young man with a donkey-cart 
near the Obelisk as he is running away from 
Murdstone and Grinby's to his aunt's home in 
Dover. 



m 

“In 1771 an equestrian performer named 
Charles Hughes opened a riding-school and 
exhibition in opposition to Philip Astley. 

Some years later Charles Dibdin built, at 
the cost of £15,000, an amphitheatre near 
the Obelisk in Blackfriars Road, and 
opened it in 1782 as the Royal Circus. It 
was here that the equestrian drama, 
made famous by Astley, really started. 

The Royal Circus had a very troubled 
existence and was burned down in 1803. 

Rebuilt in 1804, it continued its previous 
course, until in 1809 Elliston, the Great 
Lessee, converted it into a theatre. To 
evade the Patent Act he put a ballet into 
all the plays, which included Macbeth, 

Hamlet, and The Beaux' Stratagem. 





“Near the obelisk, was the old Surrey 
Theatre. It is possible that Dickens had in 
mind this theatre as the one in which 
Frederick Dorrit played the clarinet in the 
orchestra. Performances of Dickens's 
works used to take place in this theatre 
during his lifetime to wildly enthusiastic 
audiences. In November 1838, only a 
month after the issue of the last 
instalment, a Surrey Theatre playbill 
records a dramatised production of Oliver 
Twist. Other productions included 
Nicholas Nickleby. John Forster relates 
how 'One version at the Surrey Theatre 
was so excruciatingly bad that in the 
middle of the first scene the agonised 
novelist lay down on the floor of his box 
and never rose until the curtain fell."’ 
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There are still quite a few 
archways which obviously formed 
the entrances to coaching yards. 
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Real Scrooge 'was Dutch 
gravedigger’ 



David Whittaker has found this fascinating 
link, which refers to a possible original for 
Gabriel Grub, the Pickwickian forerunner 
of Scrooge. Although certain descriptive 
details of Grub's story echo details in 
Washington Irving’s Rip Van Winkle, and 
other details are probably derived from 
Dickens's love of magic lantern shows, the 
character of Gabriel Grub is, as far as I am 
aware, unconnected to Dickens's 
past... but the links between the Dutch 
gravedigger in this article and Grub 
appear to be veiy strong, and I wouldn't 
be surprised if Dickens somehow heard 
about the Dutchman, and put his story 
into Pickwick. 

http://www.telegraph.co.uk/news/uknew 

s/1573589/Real-Scrooge-was-Dutch- 

gravedigger.html 
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Here is a little Pickwickian mystery which 
has just been solved by Ian Keable. 

The book Pictorial Pickwickiana has a 
passing reference to a sheet of "Park's 
Original Stage Tricks" - the book notes 
that one of the tricks involved a Warren's 
Blacking jar turning into Sam Weller, but, 
annoyingly, says no more. Now Ian Keable, 
as regular visitors to the page know, is the 
author of Charles Dickens, Magician: 
Conjuring in Life, Letters and Literature, 
and is himself a magician. If anyone could 
shed any light on the Weller- 
transformation I thought it would be Ian. 




Ian found out that Arthur Park was 
a publisher and engraver who had 
premises at 47 Leonard Street in 
1 841 , but there was no record of 
Park being a magic dealer of any 
sort. And unfortunately Ian's 
inquiries among magic-collectors 
also generated no further 
information. 


1 




However, a few days ago, Ian contacted me 
again, and sent me the image posted here.This is 
what Ian said: "Although I haven't been able to 
track that specific 'trick' down, I have tracked a 
'stage transformation sheet' from the same 
period - which is attached; so you can see what 
was meant by a 'sheet of stage transformation 
tricks' in that original reference to Park's Original 
Stage Tricks. In the sheet attached, there are 
four transformations • including Bear's Grease' to 
a 'Bear'; and what looks like 'Post Box' to 
'Postman'. So you could easily see how they 
could have had a Blacking Jar turning into Sam 
Weller. You would probably have to play around 
with it to work out exactly how it works. But 
essentially you cut out your character to be 
transformed and paste it on the back of the 
transformee. Using a thread you could then flick 
it around inside your toy theatre to effect the 
transformation. If you google Victorian toy 
theatres, you can see what the theatres 
themselves looked like." 


Many thanks for solving that mystery Ian. 




I Ian Keable I should say that the mystery was 
solved, not so much by me, but by Peter Lane, who 
is the Librarian to The Magic Circle and has a 
wonderful collection of everything related to magic. 
This is his Stage Transformation Sheet which he 
kindly allowed me to take a picture of. 


Death and Mr Pickwick Ah right Ian. But 
still, without your contacts, the mystery 
wouldnT have been solved. All the best 
Stephen 
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► At first I thought that I wouldn't be able to 
share this post by Peter Stadlera on the 
Death and Mr Pickwick timeline, because 
Hanbury Hall doesn't appear in DaMP, but 
on second thoughts I think I can. There 
are Huguenot connections to Death and 
Mr Pickwick - my own ancestors were 
Huguenots for one thing! And so were 
Phiz's. Then there is the connection to 
Dickens's readings - he probably read the 
trial scene from Pickwick at Hanbury Hall, 
as it was one of his most popular readings. 
And also Paul Bommer is himself a 
Pickwickian artist, and he did a series of 
Pickwickian pictures which appeared in 
some of the early posts on this page. So - 
here is Peter's fine post! 




“Our Death and Mr Pickwick Tour 
also led us to Hanbury Hall. Built in 
1719 as a French Huguenot church 
it stood back from the road behind 
a paved, tree-planted, courtyard in 
which there was a pump. In 1740 
La Patente church moved into the 
building. Their plaque of the royal 
arms, signifying the patent granted 
by James II, is still mounted in the 
hall. 



“The Three Crown Court church in Wheler Street 
then joined La Patente and by the 1760's the 
congregation was noted for being large and 
prosperous. During this time John Wesley 
preached here. In 1787 it became a German 
Lutheran church, the Baptists then moved into 
the building and renamed it Jireh Chapel and 
during the period that it was occupied by the 
United Free Methodists. Charles Dickens used 
the building for public readings of his works. In 
1864, the building was extended to cover the 
courtyard and the original stone facade was 
destroyed. Christ Church bought the building in 

1887 and it was converted for use as their 
church hall. The building was used by the 
matchstick girls to hold their strike meetings in 

1888 organised by Annie Besant and Eleanor 
Marx-Aveling (Karl Marx's daughter). These led to 
the establishment of the British Trade Unions. As 
Christ Church Hall it has, in many ways, served 
the needs of the church and community in 
Spitalfields over the past century. It's located at 
22 Hanbury Street Spitalfields London El 6QR. 




“Another reason we went there is 
the Huguenot Plaque of twenty 
Delft tiles designed by the great 
artist Paul Bommer. These tiles are 
decorated with scenes and symbols 
important in Huguenot history, 
such as early church buildings in 
the area and some Huguenot 
occupations: silversmiths, 
horticulture, clockmaking and silk 
dealing.” 
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In this post, Peter Stadlera looks at the location 
where Dickens produced his journal All the Year 
Round. Although normally I don't like to post pure 
'Dickens posts' on the DaMP timeline, there was an 
influence of Dickens's journals on Death and Mr 
Pickwick - I read through them, and got various 
nuggets which eventually I plugged into the novel. 
For instance, I think that Dickens's views on carpet 
bags versus portmanteaus came from All the Year 
Round. So for that reason, I am sharing Peter's post. 
One day, if Death and Mr Pickwick really takes off, 
perhaps an academic will go through Dickens's 
journals and find all the bits and pieces that made 
their way into DaMP! 




“The author lodged at rooms above 
the editorial offices in the late 
1 860s, following his separation 
from wife Catherine, for a few 
years, before he died in 1870. 
Dickens had a flat on the top floor 
which he used when he wanted to 
stay in town over night. 



“The Charles Dickens Coffee House 
obviously dines out on its heritage 
- but this tourist trap does not 
have much to recommend it except 
for a few outdoor tables good for 
Covent Garden people-watching in 
the summer. Fine if you want an 
over-priced no-frills sandwich, 
panino or snack (it's average Italian 
fare), cup of coffee or tea, with a 
Dickensian backstory - but there 
are many better places in the area. 



I 



► “Dickens would often dash down Wellington Street to 
the Lyceum to help his friend, Fletcher, with the 
productions at the theater. Stage versions of The 
Cricket on the Hearth, and A Tale of Two Cities, as 
well as other adaptations of Dickens works, were 
performed there.” 
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Although I am the sole author of Death 
and Mr Pickwick, I sometimes think that 
the novel is a joint-production, not only 
because it couldn't have been written 
without Elaine's unwavering support, but 
also because, when the book approached 
completion, I discussed many scenes with 
Elaine, and she made suggestions for 
improvements. (It should be noted though 
that Elaine has never actually read Death 
and Mr Pickwick, and indeed has pledged 
never to do so. As she says: "I had to LIVE 
it.") Furthermore, Elaine contributes 
massively to this facebook page, because 
she is the principal recorder, in 
photographs, of my Pickwickian research 
such as the photo that opens this post. 


A 




That photo was taken in a very 
significant location for us: the 
Prince Alfred pub in Maida Vale, 
London. It was here that Elaine 
and I met, in 1996, and so in a way 
it was here that Death and Mr 
Pickwick began. 

I have never encountered a pub 
like the Prince Alfred. It has a 
series of partitioned sections, and 
you enter a section by stooping 
down, and going through a very 
low doorway. 








And here is another Pickwickian 
thing. At the Prince Alfred, I ate 
the delicious twice-cooked crispy 
pork loin. But it wasn't just ANY 
pork loin. As you can see from the 
menu, it was a DINGLEY DELL pork 
loin! 
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Today is the 350th anniversary of 
an event featured in Death and Mr 
Pickwick, the Great Fire of London. 
To mark the anniversary, the Royal 
Mail has launched a set of Great 
Fire stamps. Moreover, they are in 
a comic book style, which of 
course accords very nicely with the 
illustrative content of Death and 
Mr Pickwick. Here is a link to a BBC 
article about the stamps: 

http://www.bbc.co.uk/news/uk- 

england-london-37247565 
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In Death and Mr Pickwick, Dickens 
dismisses the idea of Cruikshank as 
the replacement for Seymour, and 
in particular he disparages 
Cruikshank's ability to draw horses: 
"He couldn't draw an effective 
horse if we threatened to whip him 
ourselves." Is this a fair criticism of 
Cruikshank? 


A 









The late Dr David Parker, the former Curator 
at the Dickens Museum, thought that the 
search for an artist with proven horse- 
drawing talent indicated that Seymour's 
influence on the work was still alive, even 
after the suicide - remember that Phiz's 
drawing of a man on a horse, namely John 
Gilpin's Ride (shown left) was one of the key 
things that landed him the Pickwick job. Dr 
Parker saw the search for an effective horse- 
artist as a vestige of the supposed 'Nimrod 
Club' scheme about cockney sporting 
endeavours. However, as I show in Death and 
Mr Pickwick, the Nimrod Club was almost 
certainly one of the lies of Forster/ Dickens, 
to play down Seymour's role. There never 
was a Nimrod Club, just a Pickwick Club, 
though in showing the club travelling around 
the country there could of course be an 
important role for pictures featuring horses. 
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► I have been to several pubs which 
use William Heath's 'Wellington 
Boot' cartoon as their sign, 
including The Duke's Head in 
Wokingham, The Iron Duke in 
Mayfair and The Duke of Wellington 
in Twyford. The other day, I went 
to another: The Wellington Hotel, 
near Waterloo Station. 



► Perhaps because it is so close to a 
massive station which is named 
after Wellington's most famous 
victory, the pub develops the 
Napoleonic theme on a grand 
scale, in a number of paintings. 
The murals make a great impact. 





And, as you will recall, in Death and Mr 
Pickwick William Heatn is exposed as a 
militaty fantasist in The Scotia public 
house in Glasgow, when he is confronted 
by a Waterloo veteran who had served in 
the cavaliy regiment, the Scots Greys. It 
was therefore most interesting to see that 
The Wellington Hotel displays a 
reproduction of the famous painting 
Scotland Forever! by Lady Butler, which 
depicts the charge of the Scots Greys at 
Waterloo - as though the pub not only 
honours Heath, but also doesn't let us 
forget the flaw in his character. Although 
this is just a chance association with 
Death and Mr Pickwick, because I 
invented the details of Heath being 
exposed by the veteran, it nonetheless 
creates a feeling of a special bond 
between the pub and the novel. 



Peter Stadlera What a great post I especially liked the empty glass In the 
chair together with Death and Mr Pickwick. WiBi your novel youll never nin 
dry. Cheers Peter Stadtera 

Like Reply Message & ' September 4 at 627pm 

Death and Mr Pickwick Many thanks. Peterl That’s a great line. All the 
best Stephen 

Like Reply £} 1 September 5 at 5:50am 

n Peter Stadlera You're very welcome Stephen. I also like the picture 
with you In Pont of the soldiers riding Into battle drinking a pint and 
directing with Death and Mr Pickwick. Marvelous. Very best wishes 
Peter Stadlera 

Like Reply Message SeplemberSatS 11am 


Death and Mr Pickwick Hi Peter- You know. I have been thinking 
about this some more, and I believe I saw that picture in one of the 
pubs in Glasgow, when I was doing the research for the scene set in 
The Scotia pub, and that probably gave metheideaforthe veteran 
being in the Scots Greys. Solthinkthepaintinghadaninfluenceon 
Death and Mr Pickwick. All the best Stephen 
Like - Reply 1 - Septembers at 8:17am 
Peter Stadlera Hi Stephen, thank you for that background information. 
This is really fascinating and important as only you really know what 
influenced and inspired you. Very best wishes Peter Stadlera 
Like ~ Reply * Message - September 5 at 8:23am 
7j Death and Mr Pickwick Hi Peter - Ithoughtyouwouldfind that 
interesting. When I was writing the post I didn’t recall this, but it 
suddenly came back to me. All the best Stephen 
Like - Reply 1 - Septembers at 8:29am 
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I am going to share two posts by Peter 
Stadlera. The first doesn't specifically relate 
to Death and Mr Pickwick - though it does 
relate to Dickens - but it is a curtain-raiser 
for the second post, which describes a 
location mentioned in my novel, where the 
character Charles Stokes resides. 

“Our stop today on our Death and Mr 
Pickwick Tour is Barnard's Inn. We are first 
introduced to Barnard's Inn in Chapter 21 of 
Dickens' novel Great Expectations when 
Wemmick takes Pip to see his new lodgings. 
We see another example of Pip 
misinterpreting his surroundings: he is 
expecting a grand hotel, but the reality of 
Barnard's Inn is very different: ‘Whereas I 
now find Barnard to be a disembodied spirit, 
or a fiction, and his inn the dingiest 
collection of shabby buildings ever squeezed 
together in a rank comer as a club for Tom- 
cats. ’ 




"It is key to focus on how Dickens builds up the picture of 
Barnards Inn, assocatingit with decay and dilapidation. 
‘We entered this haven through a wicket-gate, and were 
disgorged by an introductory passage into a melancholy 
little square that looked to me like a flat burying-ground. 
I thought it had the most dismal trees in it, and the most 
dismal sparrows, and the most dismal cats, and the most 
dismal houses (in number half a dozen or so) that I had 
ever seen. I thought the windows of the sets of chambers 
into which those houses were divided, were in every 
stage of dilapidated blind and curtain, crippled flower- 
pot, cracked glass, dusty decay, and miserable makeshift; 
while To Let To Let To Let, glared at me from empty 
rooms, as if no new wretches ever came there, and the 
vengeance of the soul of Barnard were being slowly 
appeased by the gradual suicide of the present occupants 
and their unholy internment under the gravel". Details 
likewise contribute to a decaying picture, and in 
particular notice the alliteration of ‘dusty decay’ and 
‘miserable makeshift', all adding to the scene of 
desolation. The description of the square as a burial 
ground links Barnard's Inn to the graveyard scene at the 
beginning, and the overall picture of decay links it to 
Satis House, an impression that is only strengthened by 
the discovery that Herbert Pocket was the blond youth 
that Pip fought against. Barnard's Inn is the current home 
of Gresham College in Holbom, London. 




“Barnard's Inn dates back at least to the 
mid-1 3th century. Some years later, it was 
established as an Inn of Chancery — these 
were schools for law students before they 
passed on to an Inn of Court. Barnard's Inn 
was one of two Inns of Chancery linked to 
Gray's Inn (we also went there - it has a 
connection to The Pickwick Papers and we 
shall see a post on that next), the other 
being Staple Inn. Members of Gray's Inn 
were appointed readers to Barnard or 
Staple Inn. 

Barnard's Inn was badly damaged during 
the Gordon Riots in 1780 (Dickens' 1841 
novel Barnaby Rudge depicts the Gordon 
Riots and features Lord George in a 
prominent role). Here we see the Gordon 
Riots depicted in a painting by John 
Seymour Lucas (1849-1923).” 
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And here is Peter's follow-up post, 
featuring great pics of his wife Edda, after 
the curtain-raiser of the previous one. 
Peter mentions Charles Stokes, who lived 
in Gray's Inn - Stokes was, as you will 
recall, the man in Death and Mr Pickwick 
who occupied a smelly room, full of all 
sorts of things he had collected. 

“It was not in the middle of December, 
but in the middle of August, and in the 
middle of the morning, when Charles 
Stokes, of the Geological Society of 
London, heard a knock, when sitting, 
bearded and unkempt, in the middle of 
his study in the Verulam Buildings, Gray's 
Inn, Staple Inn... well, we are following 
Death and Mr Pickwick. 



“To avoid any embarrassing pictures of 
Charles, let's concentrate on the 
surroundings here and also have a look at 
the other Inns of Court. Gray's Inn is one 
of the four Inns of Court, and Dickens was 
a solicitor's clerk here in 1828. Pickwick's 
solicitor, Mr. Perker, has chambers at 
Gray's Inn. Traddles also has chambers at 
Gray's Inn ( David Copperfield). It is at 
Staple Inn where Mr. Grewgious lived in 
Dickens’s last (and unfinished) novel The 
Mystery of Edwin Drood. Dickens was 
living at Furnival’s Inn (it doesn't exist any 
longer) when Pickwick Papers became a 
tremendous success and established his 
reputation as the ‘inimitable Boz' 


A 
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Today would have been the seventieth birthday of 
Freddie Mercury. I asked Frank Bouchier- Hayes, who is a 
huge Queen fan, if he could write something for the 
Death and Mr Pickwick page, as a tribute toFreddie, and 
you will see it below. Many thanks, Frank. 

"Poignant tales of children abound in Death and Mr 
Pickwick. Indeed one such moment involves the young 
Seymour unexpected^ singing and being presented with 
an orange by nis mother. Among the varied quotes which 
preface the novel is a reference to The Show Must Go On, 
one of the many great songs created by Queen whose 
lead singer, Freddie Mercury, we remember today on the 
occasion of his seventieth birthday with a mixture of 
delight and sadness as his early death deprived the world 
of a major musical talent. It is however another song 
which I would like to recall in this post as its lyrics and 
video have a timeless appeal that both celebrates the 
exuberance of youth and showcases the sublime genius of 
that unforgettable rock band.” 


https: / /www.youtube.com/ watch?v=2DaY8-MuiOI 
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In addition to Frank Bouchier- 
Haye's tribute to Freddie Mercury, 
David Whittaker has sent me this 
fascinating video about the making 
of a plaque for Freddie. 


https: / /www. youtube. com/watch? 
v=BjWEA6rlAPI&feature=share 


A 
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In Death and Mr Pickwick, I mention the 
Newgate Calendar, a magazine which was 
named after Newgate Prison, and which 
gloried in publishing accounts of crime and 
punishment. In his latest post, Peter Stadlera 
talks about executions. Note too the great 
pic of Edda, with the horse's head. 

“Our Death and Mr Pickwick Tour also leads 
us to Tyburn, the place of public execution 
until 1/83 when executions were moved to 
Newgate Prison. Dennis the hangman was 
executioner at Tyburn (Barnaby Rudge). 
Tybum, according to a 19th-century 
guidebook, was originally named after ‘a 
small brook coming from Kilburn and flowing 
[southward] into the Thames’. In the 18th 
century, Tyburn was at the northwest 
extremity of London, opposite the entrance 
to Hyde Park (near the location of the 
present Marble Arch). 



prisoners w 


w from my post about Newgate, condemned 

r ?re conveyed in a cart from Newgate Prison 

along Holborn, St. Giles High Street, and Oxford Street to 
Tyburn. Charles Dickens seemed to enjoy watching 
executions and had attended a guillotining in Rome on 
Saturday, the 8th of March 1 846. He railed against the 
behaviour of the crowd but it did not stop him going to 
witness such spectacles himself. 


id Frederick Manning who w_. - , 

the morning of Tuesday, the 13th of November 1849. 
Their execution, which took place on the flat roof of the 
prison gatehouse, was attended by a huge crowd, 
estimated at between 30 and 50,000 people. It was 
reported that some of the wealthier women present used 
opera glasses to get a better view of the proceedings. 
There was considerable comment on what Maria wore, a 
fashionable black satin dress and veil. Black satin 
apparently went out of fashion and stayed that way for 
the next thirty years! They were hanged side by side a 
little after? o’clock by William Calcraft. 



J 




“The execution passed off without 
incident but led to angry outbursts in the 
Times newspaper from Charles Dickens 
deploring the behaviour of the crowd. In 
one letter to the paper he wrote of ‘a 
sight so inconceivably awful as the 
wickedness and levity of the crowd 
collected at that execution this 
morning...When the two miserable 
creatures who attracted all this ghastly 
sight about them were turned quivering 
into the air, there was no more emotion, 
no more pity, no more thought that two 
immortal souls had gone to judgement 
than if the name of Christ had never been 
heard in this world.’ The place looks quite 
different today. 
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► Some time ago, I came across this 
unusual piece of Pickwickiana - a 
clock, probably dating from the 
1950s or 1960s, promoting Pickwick 
Ice Cream. And now, Peter Stadlera 
has given me the perfect 
opportunity to use the picture! 

Over to Peter - as he and Edda 
show it's TIME for a Death and Mr 
Pickwick ice cream experience! 



"Death and Mr Pickwick involves a lot of 
eating and drinking. We have already had 
many posts about pubs, pints and pulled 
pork burgers but so far haven’t had any 
posts on ice cream. But this all changes 
with our going to the Magnum Pleasure 
Store near Bond Street. Here, we created 
our own custom made ice cream and I can 
tell you it was delicious. Starting with a 
vanilla bean or chocolate ice cream base, 
you can choose a dark, milk or white 
Belgian chocolate dip and then a selection 
of three custom toppings from an array of 
more than 20 premium ingredients, 
including Himalayan sea salt, rose petals, 
goji berries and more. We have never 
eaten ice cream this way before. Like ice 
in the sunshine - enjoy!" 
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The Daffy Club - the heavy-drinking group of 
early nineteenth-century boxing enthusiasts, 
who took their name from a slang term for 
gin - of course appear in a very important 
scene in Death and Mr Pickwick, and some of 
you may recall that my friend Alex Joanides 
nas a plan to relaunch the Daffy Club, in 
modern times, to celebrate Pierce Egan and 
the boxers of the bareknuckle era... with lots 
of drinking thrown in, of course! Well, I am 
delighted to say that a date, time and 
location has been set for the first Daffy Club 
meeting of the new era: it will be on 
Saturday 12th November, at 6.30pm, at the 
Tom Cribb pub. in Panton Street, London. If 
anyone would like to attend, please get in 
touch with me. After a drink or two at the 
Tom Cribb, Alex will probably take us to some 
other interesting pubs, and give historical 
commentary on Pierce Egan, bareknuckle 
boxing and other fascinating matters, as we 
walk along. But that is not all. 



One of the founding members of the Daffy 
Club was Frosty-Faced Fogo. He gets a 
brief mention in Death and Mr Pickwick, 
and I am just sorry that there was not 
more space to feature Frosty in depth. 
However, his name was so evocative, that 
by namedropping alone I thought he 
registered his presence. Well, I am 
delighted to say that I am in touch with a 
descendant of Frosty-Faced Fogo, called 
Pat Heery, and Pat will be attending the 
meeting at the Tom Cribb, thereby 
creating a link to the old days. 

And Pat has also written some guest posts 
for this page. Here is the first, which is 
illustrated with two pictures of the Daffy 
Club, from 1817 and 1824, and a sketch of 
boxing match at Warwick in 1826. 



“My great-great-great grandfather^ Jack Fogo, who 
rejoiced in the soubriquet Frosty-Faced Fogo, was an 
active and enthusiastic supporter of prize-fighting in the 
1820s and 1830s. He acted as second to prize- fighters in 
the ring; he refereed matches; and in the late twenties 
as Deputy Commissary he was often responsible for the 
organization and final arrangement for bouts - he was 
known as ‘The Rope and Stakes Man’ . He was a regular at 
the Castle Tavern in Holborn - the headquarters of the 
Fancy (aristocrats) - where matches were arranged, prize 
money agreed, venues decided and such things as 
transport and accommodation proposed. Bouts could last 
for three hours and it was not unusual to see a combatant 
carried out dead. The scale of the task facing organizers 
can be judged from the sketch of a meeting at Warwick 
in 1826. Crowd control was often an issue. 

Frosty had three other strings to his bow. He was the 
acknowledged authority on the history of prize-fighting 
and its current practices. He acted as an unofficial 
bookmaker, holding the stakes for - amongst others - the 
Prince Regent. But - more interestingly - he held the title 
"The Poet"Laureat(sic) of the Prize-Ring’ ...” 


More from Pat tomorrow, with his chosen examples of 
Frosty's poetry. 
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In his latest post, Peter Stadlera takes us to the 
birthplace of Dickens, in Portsmouth. I remember 
how the late Dr David Parker, the former curator of 
the Dickens Museum, gave a speech in which he 
pointed out that Dickens lied about his birthplace in 
the preface to Pickwick, claiming that he was 'born 
and partly raised in the country' - and Portsmouth 
could not be accurately described as the 'country'. 



“In Portsmouth, we went to the 
Charles Dickens' Birthplace 
Museum, 393 Old Commercial 
Road. The author was borne here 
on 7 Feb 1812 and lived here until 
his family moved to Hawke Street. 

The house was built about 1808, 
the year before John and Elizabeth 
Dickens moved in. The museum 
collection includes the couch on 
which Dickens died at Gad's Hill 
place on 9 June 1870 (we will see 
this in a follow up post). 






“When entering the museum you see many 
illustrations by Joseph Clayton Clark 
(sometimes misspelled Clarke), a British 
artist best known for his illustrations of 
characters from Dickens, which he signed 
‘Kyd’. Bom in Peel on the Isle of Man in 1856 
or 1 857, the son of Lauris and Eliza Clark, 
Joseph Clayton Clark became a prolific artist 
for London publishers, as well as designing 
cigarette cards, postcards and working for a 
single day on Punch magazine. In 1 88/ he 
began illustrating Dickens’s characters for 
Fleet Street Magazine and two collections 
appeared soon after: The Characters of 
Charles Dickens (1889) and Some Well Known 
Characters from the Works of Charles 
Dickens (1892). These character sketches 
became a popular series of postcards. From 
1 927 he made his living creating watercolour 
sketches of Dickens’s characters which were 
sold through the London book trade. 




“Major collectors included those of 
Dickens scholar Tom Wilson, who 
had 331 of Clarke’s drawings, and 
wine merchant F. S. Cosens, whose 
241 Clark watercolours were 
auctioned in 1890. 598 drawings 
were acquired by the British 
Museum in 1910 and another major 
collection can be found at the 
University of Texas. Outside of his 
Dickens work, ‘Kyd’ also illustrated 
humorous series such as Some 
Typical Newspaper Readers 
(c.1900), The Book and Its Reader 
and London Types. 



“He was married in 1889 to Agnes Roberts, and 
their children included Dora (d. 1891), David 
(c. 1 892), Constance Winifred (1892), Grace 
(1895), Josephine Agnes (1896), Rose Frances 
(1897) and Joseph Cecil (1900). In around 1892, 
Clark moved with his family to Chichester in 
West Sussex. He died in Hammersmith, London, 
in 1937, aged 80. Kyd's representations are 
largely based on the original illustrations by Phiz 
and Seymour, although the modelling of the 
figures is suggestive of Phiz's own expanded 
series for Household Edition volume of the 
1870s. The anomaly, of course, is that Kyd 
should elect to depict minor figures from the 
first Dickens novel such as the Dingley Dell 
cricketers Dumkins and Luffey and the minor 
antagonist Major Bagstock, but omit significant 
characters from such later, still-much-read 
novels as A Tale of Two Cities and Great 
Expectations. In tomorrow's post we shall have a 
look at Death and Mr Dickens. Stay tuned!” 
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Survivors of the Great Fire of London 




The Great Fire of London features in 
the section of Death and Mr Pickwick 
dealing with the George and Vulture 
tavern. David Whittaker has found 
this fascinating link about pre-Great 
Fire buildings which still survive. I 
think it would be an excellent DaMP 
excursion to attempt to see all these 
places in say, a single weekend. 


http: //www. historic- 
uk. com / HistoryMagazi ne/ Destination 
slIK/Survivors-of-the-Great-Fire-of- 
London/ 




Anthony Abbott My mum used to work at Simmonds the bookshop In fleet 
street next door to Prince Henry's room. That was a great building to explore 



jji Death and Mr Pickwick Oh. wow. that’s amazing, Anthony, irs great 
when the posts here have personal associations. 

Like Reply £) 1 Yesterday at 6:19am 
Anthony Abbott 1 used to go Into work with her in the mid 70’s and 1 
pretty much just explored all the book rooms upstairs and In the 
basement all day. We used to watch the Lord Mayors show each year 
from the balcony. 

Like Reply Message Yesterday at 6:23am 

r. Death and Mr Pickwick Well, the Lord Mayor's show features In 
Death and Mr Pickwick too. And of course, when you and I met you 
revealed that you were very familiar with Liverpool Road In Islington, 
where Seymour lived. All the best Stephen 
Like Reply A 1 Yesterday at 625am 


Reply Message Yesterday at 1:24am 
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► Here is the second in the series of 
guest posts by Pat Heery, the great- 
great-great grandson of Frosty-Faced 
Fogo, who is mentioned in the Daffy 
Club section of Death and Mr 
Pickwick : 

► “From 1824 to 1839 Frosty appeared 
regularly in Poets’ Corner in the 
weekly periodical Bell’s Life in 
London. His subjects were varied, 
from obituaries for former champions 
to critical issues that faced the sport 
such as fixed fights;and later he 
became quite political, posing as an 
angry republican. 



► On the Death of Ned Turner, 1826 (first and last verse of 1 6 
verses) 

6- Alas! Poor Ned 

► He's floor’d, he's dead 

► His fighting days are ended. 

► The Champion Death 

► Has stopped his breath 

► His bellows can't be mended 

► Now weep all you 

► Who ought to do 

► Well-scienc’d men or learner; 

► And freely jine 

► Your tears with mine 


for poor Ned 



► On the Death of Jack Scroggins 
1/11/1836 

► Poor old Jack Scroggins rests his 
weary head. 

► His form beneath this turf and 
number’d with the dead, 

► Grotesque, departed, never more 

► To set the Castle parlour in a roar. 


► Proof against pain, or poverty’s 
attack 

► Here lies a Non-pareil - alas! poor 
Jack. 






Admonitory Stanza From Frosty-Faced Fogo 

to His Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland (later 

IV)- 

warning him against opposing Reform (in 13 verses). 

With all due respect and with suitable shyness, 

I take off my castor, and bow to your Highness; 
You're the brother, I know, and the son of a King, 
And I am Jack Fogo, the Bard of the Ring. 

(last verse) 

Now, don't the advice of Jack Fogo be scorning. 

And remember you've now had a suitable warning; 
But, Reform to put down, should you league with the 
Give you all rope enough, and we know what you'll d 



Pat will conclude his series of guest 
posts tomorrow. 





Company but their music Is completely different to Queen. I came 
across Bad Company due to their great album covers and their hard 
rocking sound Ideal to turn up the volume of the stero ... I think the age 



Death and Mr Pickwick Very good point about his age, Peter. But who 
else could they get? 
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Here is the third and last in the mini-series of 
guest posts by Pat Heery, about his ancestor 
Frosty-FacedFogo, who is mentioned in the 
Daffy Club scene of Death and Mr Pickwick. 
Over to Pat. 


“Frosty was brought up in Finsbury, north 
London; his family were dissenters. 
Unfortunately, we can find no baptism 
certificate in the records of Haberdashers’ 
Hall. He was a cordwainer by trade, but he 
seems to have practised only occasionally. 
(Cordwainers were shoemakers who were the 
only ones allowed to use kid leather from 
Cordoba in Spain and they made shoes for 
the wealthy). He was married in 1813 to Ann 
Crawley. They had five children, one of 
whom, Jane Fogo. is my great-great grand- 
mother. Frosty and his family lived at 
Feather’s Court off the Aldwych, shown in 
the picture. 




“By 1830 Frosty was falling on hard 
times. A lifetime’s drinking was 
having its effect, we assume. In 1832 
he moved to Liverpool for reasons 
unknown - possibly to escape his 
creditors. He ran a Liverpool pub for 
a time, and was also a friend of Jack 
Langan who ran the best-known pub 
in the city - the Langan. 

He died of liver disease on the 20 
March 1839 in a Liverpool work- 
house. Since his daughter Jane had 
moved to Liverpool in 1838 on her 
marriage, it seems odd he should die 
in the workhouse. This is not the only 
puzzle about Frosty that continues to 
vex his descendants. 



"Throughout the Thirties he continued to publish his 
poems in Bell’s. His last poem was published in Bell 's in 
December 1 838 - an extract follows. 

Epistle From Frosty- Faced Fogo in Liverpool to the Editor 
of Bell 's Life in London 

I’ve heard, worthy Sir, with a deal of consarn, 

That foks in your town have been spinning a yarn, 

As to how Fate had tipp’d me my ultimate dose, 

And Frosty-Faced Fogo had turn’d up his toes. 

(He goes on to recall the ghosts of fighters past in 14 
verses) 

Farewell, worthy sir, I must finish my letter, 

And my nerves to compose I must swallow a wetter; 
Believe me, while still on life's journey I jog, 

Your's, Fogo, the man of the Frosty Physog. 


I 



“Frosty, then, a bright star that shone 
briefly in the firmament, but subsequently 
forgotten. Except by his considerable 
surviving progeny. 

Lastly, Frosty’s admonition to the young, 
who might be tempted to drink too much 
as he had done, published in the Oxford 
Chronicle and Reading Gazette on 9 March 
1839. (Note that In the poem, 'blunt' 
means money, 'ticker' pocket-watch, and 
'lobster raw' the police.) 

Morning Reflections by Frosty-Faced Fogo 

Who has not known that painful hour, 
When from the fumes of liquor waking, 
Reason, in part, regains her power, 

With stomach sick and noddle aching? 



“Oh! how we execrate the beer, 

The gin, the song , the midnight 
revel; 

Ah! getting tipsy is divine, 

But getting sober is the devil. 

My memory is quite confus’d! 

Why did we have another bowl in? 

My mouth is parch’d, my bones are 
bruis’d, 

And in the gutter I’ve been rolling! 

Night after night to keep it up 
Is of the system downright slaughter; 
Oh! let me have of tea a cup, 

And bring a glass of soda water. 


Peel’s Police, 

RAW LOBSTERS, 

Blue /Perils , 

Or by whatever other appropriate Name 
they may be known. 


“Left by my comrade in the lurch, 
With lobster raw - confound the 
liquor! 

Tis time my pantaloons to search; 

Ay, Jove I’ve lost my blunt and ticker. 

Moral 

Then lads, of getting drunk beware, 
And from my case take timely 
warning; 

And let your evening frolic bear 
The calm reflections of the morning. 






\ 


T 


F.F.F. 

He was dead two weeks later.” 
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“Today we meet Death and Mr Dickens. The 
last novel Dickens completed before his 
death was Our Mutual Friend, which was 
finished in 1865. He started work on The 
Mystery of Edwin Drood, a mystery novel 
intended to run in twelve parts. Halfway 
through, however, Dickens suffered a stroke. 
He died at his London home on 9 June 1870, 
aged 58, and was buried in the Poet's Corner 
at Westminster Abbey. Just prior to his death, 
Dickens had recently performed an emotional 
reading of the murder of Nancy in the 
character of Oliver Twist's Bill Sikes. Friends 
believed that the strain of this reading 
brought on his stroke and killed him. In his 
birthhouse you see the couch he passed away 
on (it was given to the Birthplace Museum by 
Georgina Hogarth, Dickens' sister-in-law, who 
was his housekeeper at Gad's Hill). 



“On the official death certificate 
you'll see that he died of apoplexy. 





“There are two versions of the 
events leading up to his death. The 
official version was that he was 
taken ill during dinner on 8 June, 
placed on the couch rather than risk 
carrying him upstairs to his bedroom 
and it was on this couch that he died 
on the following evening. However 
some biographers have argued that 
he was ta"ken ill whilst visiting his 
close friend, Ellen Ternan, at 
Peckham. This version proposes that 
she hired a carriage and took the 
unconscious Dickens to Gad's Hill. He 
was carried in, placed on the couch 
and died the next day in the 
presence of members of his family. 
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Historia Interviews: Stephen Jarvis 



As regular visitors to this page will 
know, Death and Mr Pickwick is 
shortlisted for the Historical 
Writers' Association's Goldsboro 
Crown prize for the best debut 
historical novel. Here is an 
interview with me, in the 
Association's online magazine, 
Historia. 




Wallpaper History Society Design 
Competition 2011 



To celebrate the 25 ,h Anniversary of 
the Wallpaper History Society 
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Dire Warnings From 1820 On The Perils Of Steam- 
Powered Walking And Flying | 


David Whittaker has found this link 
to a page showing Seymour's 
concerns about technological 
progress. 

http://flashbak.com/dire- 
warnings-from-1820-on-the-perils- 
of-steam-powered-walking-and- 
f lying - 

44297/?utm_campaign=shareaholic 
&utm_medium=facebook&utm_sou 
rce=socialnetwork 
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Peter Stadlera now turns his attention to 
a nineteenth-century form of 
entertainment, the diorama. I should say, 
though, that the diorama featured in 
Death and Mr Pickwick was a small-scale 
visual effects show, in which a performer 
turned a handle to move pictures. What 
Peter has described sounds more 
sophisticated. I suspect that in 
nineteenth-century London the word 
'diorama' was used to describe various 
types of visual entertainment. In the 
preface to the first edition of The 
Pickwick Papers, Dickens spoke about 
wanting to write about constantly 
changing scenes, and I think this was 
probably an allusion to a diorama show, of 
some kind. 





“In Death and Mr Pickwick we read 
about a diorama show. At the 
special request of Wong Sarah we 
will have a closer look at that. 
Diorama was a new cutting-edge 
technology in which lifesized 
illusions of ancient or distant lands 
were recreated on large 
transluscent screens and scenes of 
beauty or disaster were enhanced 
with lights that simulated fire, the 
changing seasons, and sunrises and 
sunsets. 




“Dioramas were a 19th century 
version of virtual reality - spectacles 
that both entertained and Tilled the 
viewer with wonder. Illusionary, 
seemingly 3D, and augmented by 
concealed lights at the back of the 
stage, these entertainments were 
shown in buildings designed to 
display them. In 1822 Louis Jacques 
Mande Daguerre, introduced the first 
Diorama theater in Paris. One year 
after Daguerre’s introduction of this 
wondrous new entertainment, the 
first diorama opened up in London in 
Regent’s Park. (The building still 
stands, but the interior haslDeen 
vastly transformed.) 




► “The Diorama consisted of two 
pictures, eighty feet in length and 
forty feet in height, painted in solid 
and in transparency, arranged so as 
to exhibit changes of light and shade, 
and a variety of naturalphenomena; 
the spectators being kept in 
comparative darkness, while the 
picture received a concentrated light 
from a ground-glass roof. The subject 
matter included landscape scenes of 
the grand tour, religious stories, 
recreations of paintings and grand 
architecture, and historical themes 
well-known to the public. The images 
could be made more or less bright 
according to the mood or atmosphere 
requiredDy the theme. 



“By the early half of the 1 9th 
century there were five diaramas 
open in London. It is interesting to 
note that the end of the diorama’s 
popularity coincided with the rise 
of photography. Dioramas have 
shrunk in size, and today’s viewers 
know them only as scenes in boxes 
or bottles, as museum displays, or 
for competitions, such as the 
science fair or annual peeps 
contest.” 
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Here's an unusual piece of 
Pickwickiana. In 1937, the Polish 
State Forests published a booklet, 
Mr Pickwick in Timberland, to 
promote their "L Eagle P" brand of 
wood 


A 



► The booklet's introduction 

described The Pickwick Papers "as 
one of the few masterpieces of 
literature which would be 
unthinkable without their graphic 
complement" and so it 
commissioned the artist Elias 
Kanarek to produce fourteen wood- 
themed pictures. Some are 
available online. 




So, you will see the famous "Bill 
Stumps stone" scene - but now Mr 
Pickwick says, about a puzzling 
inscription: "This time I have no 
doubts. This can only mean 'L Eagle 
P‘, the mark of the Polish 
Government Timber." 





Best of all, one picture portrays a 
genuinely wooden character from 
Pickwick, namely the chair that 
comes alive. But now, the chair 
boasts that he comes from a family 
of twelve chairs, who are all great 
favourites with the ladies, but he 
has surpassed them all because he 
is made from L Eagle P! 



I sometimes think, incidentally, that 
Death and Mr Pickwick is becoming a 
means of discovering interesting artists 
whose work I have never encountered 
before. A little googling revealed this 
about Kanarek: "Elias was born in Poland 
in 1902, and was one of the artists chosen 
by the Polish Government to depict 
historical events in their country for 
display in the Polish pavilion at the 1939 
World's Fair in New York City. The Polish 
pavilion at the World's Fair opened on May 
3, 1939; Nazis invaded Warsaw on 
September 1, 1939. Kanarek was Jewish 
and wisely chose not to return to Poland 
at the end of the fair in 1940. Kanarek 
remained in the U.S. where he established 
himself as a portrait and mural painter." 




On the same page I found a fascinating - and 
indeed bizarre - Kanarek painting, which I have 
also posted here. The story behind the painting 
is as follows: 

"The painting depicts Eddie Rickenbacker, a 
World War li flying ace, who was forced to ditch 
his plane in the Pacific Ocean. Rickenbacker and 
his seven men transferred to life rafts with 
Rickenbacker sharing his raft with two airmen 
and four oranges the pilot had stashed in his 
jacket as they left the plane. On the 8th day on 
the raft, Rickenbacker and the two airmen were 
suffering greatly from lack of food and water. 
Suddenly this sea gull landed on Rickenbacker's 
head and he quickly grabbed the bird's legs and 
wrung his neck. The meat and blood were 
divided equally, and the guts were used to bait 
the hooks that came with some line in the raft's 
survival kit. This bird proved to be the survival 
breakthrough the men needed. After 21 days at 
sea, the men were spotted by an American 
patrol aircraft and rescued. 
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We recently celebrated Freddie Mercury 
on the DaMP page. However, Sir Pelzi, tne 
official Death and Mr Pickwick cat, has 
pointed out that Freddie was a great cat- 
lover, and so here is a post by Peter 
Stadlera on that very aspect of Freddie 
Mercury's life! 

“Recently we were remembering Freddie 
Mercury's birthday. Sir Pelzi told me that 
we didn't mention Freddie's great 
fondness for cats - at one point he owned 
as many as ten. The album Mr. Bad Guy 
and the song Delilah were dedicated to 
cats and Mercury even wore clothes 
featuring cats in videos and on album 
covers as Sir Pelzi eagerly knows to 
report. Sir Pelzi is fully right that Freddie 
Mercury's personality, rise and fame is 
closely interwoven with cats. 



“Well, here we see Freddie with 
Tiffany, with Oscar and Tiffany. 
Innuendo , the last album he recorded 
with the group, included artwork of 
Mercury dressed as a jester with cats 
on his shoulders. It also featured the 
upbeat song Delilah. At first listen, 
you may believe it’s about a woman - 
at least until the line about her 
‘peeing all over [his] Chippendale 
Suite. ’ The song also features a 
guitar solo from Brian May with 
harmonies that sound like meows. He 
dedicated his solo album Mr Bad Guy 
to his cat named Jerry (his first cats 
were Tom and Jerry). 




► “In his last picture he can be seen 
with Oscar in the garden of Garden 
Lodge. It is reported that each cat 
got its own Christmas stocking filled 
with treats and toys. They had full 
run of the house and were permitted 
outside during the day to roam the 
gardens. While on tour he would 
speak to them on the phone (Sir Pelzi 
and me also talk over the telephone 
line when I'm away). Before Mercury 
passed away on Nov. 24, 1991 
(Delilah allegedly was sitting on his 
deathbed), he made sure all of his 
loved ones would be taken care of. 






► “Sir Pelzi says he's deeply 

impressed by Freddie's friendship 
with cats. Let's remember Freddie 
as a great musician and a true cat 
lover! The Show Must Goon...” 
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On Bank Holiday Monday in August, I went on 
a mini-tour of three London pubs with 
connections to Death and Mr Pickwick. The 
first was actually a pub I have posted about 
before, The Duke or Sussex, in Baylis Road. 
(As you will recall, Seymour encountered the 
Duke at a meeting of the Society of 
Antiquaries.) I was inspired to return because 
the menu looked interesting. Well, it was 
more than interesting - the pulled pork bap 
was delicious! Elaine thought it was the best 
pulled pork she had ever tasted, and I would 
probably agree with that. Also the toilets are 
very unusual, because they have a map of 
London on the floor. So you will see Death 
and Mr Pickwick placed near Charing Cross, 
where Mr Pickwick began his travels. I 
strongly recommend a visit to the Duke of 
Sussex. Check out the pub's website: 

http://dukeofsussex.co.uk/ 







Pub number two, though, was something of a 
disappointment. This was the Joker of Penton Street in 
Islington. I saw it described online as a new Joseph 
Grimaldi theme pub - and if it had been that, I would 
have been delighted. Sadly, the pub is a mish-mash of 
various things, and there are just two Grimaldi-items 
inside: an enlarged reproduction of a picture by Paul 
Bommer (and Paul told me that the pub did not ask his 
permission) and a portrait of Grimaldi without his make- 
up. However, outside the pub there were some words 
from a song which appears in Death and Mr Pickwick: it 
features in the scene where Grimaldi's drunken son is 
hauled offstage. 















The Princess of Wales is in Villiers 
Street, and this too has a connection 
to Death and Mr Pickwick. The street 
is named after the aristocratic 
Villiers family - the final picture I 
have posted features George Villiers, 
the Duke of Buckingham - and 
Seymour drew another member of 
this family, indeed another George 
Villiers, the Earl of Jersey. Seymour's 
picture though was done around the 
time of his involvement with 
Pickwick, and probably because of 
the stresses and strains associated 
with that project, his picture was 
criticised for failing to be a good 
likeness. 
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f Wo: 


World Sioidde Prevemtlom Bay 


I have just heard that today is World Suicide 
Prevention Day. And, as the author of a novel 
in which suicide occurs I feel I should say 
something. The suicide rate, which is 
particularly high among young men, is 
something we can try to bring down. How? 
Well listen to what people are saying. My 
reading in the literature on suicide made me 
realise that people who are thinking of killing 
themselves often flag this up in advance. 
Seymour did this too - there is, for instance, 
his chilling illustration Better Luck Next 
Time, about a failed suicide by hanging. The 
flagging up does not necessarily mean that 
someone will go through with a suicide. But 
if you hear someone say, even as a joke, 'I'm 
thinking of slashing my wrists', or something 
similar, then TAKE IT SERIOUSLY. Reach out to 
the person. Friendship, and being available 
as a listener, could make all the difference. 
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► I shall do two posts today and both are 
about Pickwickian myths. 

► It is sometimes asserted that The Pickwick 
Papers contained the first recorded use of 
the phrase "Never say never". Indeed, this 
is sometimes mentioned in connection 
with Justin Bieber, who had a hit with a 
song called Never Say Never. However, I 
recently came across someone saying 
online that they had searched in the text 
of Pickwick, and couldn't find the phrase - 
and this prompted me to search myself, in 
different editions of the book, and I too 
couldn't find "Never say never." There is 
"Never say die", which is said a couple of 
times, notably by Jingle in his first scene - 
and indeed this does appear near to 
another use of the word "never" - but the 

E hrase “Never say never" itself is not to 
e found . 


A DICTIONARY OF 

AMERICAN 

PROVERBS 



So this seems to be a myth. Yet it appears in 
A Dictionary of American Proverbs, and has 
been taken up by other books and websites. 


How did this myth set started? Well, when I 
saw who had edited A Dictionary of American 
Proverbs my suspicions were aroused. 


The editors were Wolfgang Mieder, Stewart 


before. I checked, and sure enough, he and 
Kingsbury edited A Dictionary of Wellerisms - 
a dictionary containing phrases from around 
the world bearing the same structure as Sam 
Weller's "as the so-and-so said" expressions. I 
suspect the alleged Pickwickian origin of 
"Never say never is an in-joke made by 
Mieder and Kingsbury. 


A 




But if it wasn't an in-joke, then 
another possibility occurs to me: I 
have a vague recollection of hearing 
that makers of reference books 
sometimes deliberately include a 
mistake in order to prove, in court 
cases dealing with copyright 
infringement, that a text was copied. 
Anyway, I thought I would accompany 
this post with a song... no, not 
Bieber's, but Never Say Never by The 
Fray. 

https : / /www. youtube . com / watch?v= 
Aihu16RyYp8 
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And for my second post today about 
a Pickwickian myth, let's go to a card 
featuring The George public house in 
Southwark. Peter Stadlera posted 
about this pub recently, and Jamie 
Johnston has posted about it too - it 
is London's last galleried coaching 
inn. Now I am the first to admit that 
The George is the best place to visit 
in London if you want to capture the 
Pickwickian spirit of coaching days of 
yore. But it has to be admitted that 
The George is not actually 
mentioned, by name, in The Pickwick 
Papers. 



However, a myth grew up that The 
George was the model for The White 
Hart, which of course DOES get 
named in Pickwick - it was the inn 
where Mr Pickwick met Sam Weller. 
You can see that myth operating in 
this card, which refers to the George 
appearing in Pickwick under the 
name The White Hart. 

I suppose this myth is further proof 
of tne hold that Pickwick had upon 
people's lives. People desperately 
wanted to believe that the inn wnere 
Sam Weller met Mr Pickwick still 
survived; but the White Hart was 
demolished long before this card was 
printed. 



I 
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In my post of yesterday. I mentioned 
a plaque in honour of Thomas 
Rowlandson. Amazingly, Peter 
Stadlera saw this plaque recently 
too! 

“On our Death and Mr Pickwick tour 
we dropped by Thomas Rowlandson 
in John Adam Street. Thomas 
Rowlandson, the son of a successful 
businessman, was born in London in 
July 1756. Thomas learnt to draw 
before he could write and by the 
time he was ten he was spending all 
his free time drawing. After 
attending Eton he became a student 
at the Royal Academy. 



“At sixteen l._ ._ 

at a drawing school in Paris 

a studio in Wardour Street where he established himself 
as a portrait painter. Rowlandson also travelled a great 
deal in Europe where he drew pictures of his 
experiences. Rowlandson became friends with James 
Gillray, the leading caricaturist in London. Rowlandson 
was a heavy gambler and after losing the money he 
inherited from a rich aunt, he paid his debts with 
drawings of popular and low-life subjects. In the 1780s 
Rowlandson painted fewer portraits and tended to 
concentrate on drawing. Rowlandson had his work 
published in journals such as the English Review and The 
Poetical Magazine. Rowlandson also illustrated books, 
including those written by Henry Fielding, Oliver 
Goldsmith and Laurence Sterne. Rowlandson also worked 
with Tobias George Smollett, whose radical books 
resulted in him being sent to prison for libeL Some of 
Rowlandson's political cartoons also got him in trouble 
and he was accused by his critics of being ‘coarse and 
indelicate’. 



“In 1808 Rowlandson began working with 
Rudolph Ackermann, a talented lithographer, 
who had started publishing a series of attractive 
colour-plate books. This included The Microcosm 
of London, a book published in three volumes 
between 1808 and 1811. The text of the first 
two volumes was written by William Pyne and 
the third volume by William Combe. The 
Microcosm of London was illustrated with 1 04 
hand-coloured aquatint plates. Whereas 
Augustus Pugin supplied the drawings of the 
buildings, it was Rowlandson's task to paint the 
people in the pictures. Like many people in 
England, Rowlandson was horrified by the way 
the authorities treated the people who attended 
the meeting at St. Peter's Field, Manchester on 
16th August, 1819, to hear Henry 'Orator' Hunt 
speak on parliamentary reform. Asa result of 
the Peterloo Massacre, Rowlandson drew one of 
his most overtly political drawings. Thomas 
Rowlandson died on 22nd April 1827.” 
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► Those who have read Death and Mr 
Pickwick know that there is a 
drowning which takes place in the 
novel. I won't spoil things for who 
those who haven't reached that 
section by saying more about the 
event, but at one point the 
comment is made: "It is a strange 
method to die, drowning. The way 
in which it does not deliver a death 
blow, but takes those who have 
never learned to cope with water." 



► When I was researching Death and 
Mr Pickwick, I discovered that in 
the early nineteenth century, it 
was quite common for people not 
to be able to swim. And indeed, 
one of the characters in the novel, 
William Clarke, actually wrote a 
book to encourage people to take 
to the water - Twelve Maxims on 
Swimming. 




Flicking through the pages, you realise that things 
that seem obvious to us nowadays needed to be 
explained to people who had no experience of going 
into the water. For example Clarke writes: 

"Maxim V. As to Getting Out: Towel yourself well. The 
utmost excess of vigorous rubbing cannot do you the 
least possible harm." 




► And the Pickwick life-preserver? 
Well I saw that for sale on an 
auction site. It possibly comes from 
one of the places in the USA named 
after The Pickwick Papers, such as 
Pickwick Lake in Tennessee, or 
perhaps from a boat named 
Pickwick. 




Peter Stadlera now posts about 
Pickwickian souvenirs... 

“Characters from Dickens' novels 
can often be found on souvenir 
ware. A wide variety of souvenir 
items has been produced both 
during Dickens' lifetime and since, 
reflecting the great popularity of 
his writings. As his novels had 
illustrations in them it made it 
easy for manufacturers to 
reproduce popular characters on 
their wares. 





► “The Toby jugs were part of a 
series made in the late 1970s and 
early 1980s. They are shaped liked 
characters in his books. 
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How London Became Hopelessly Hooked On Gin 

LONDONISICOM 


The history of alcohol consumption 
forms part of the background to 
Death and Mr Pickwick. David 
Whittaker has found this 
fascinating link on gin: 

http: / /londonist. com/201 6/09/lon 
don-s-first-gin-boom 
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► I LOVE this post by Peter Stadlera! 
He not only goes to a place Sam 
Weller visited, but has his shoes 
cleaned by a modern-day 
bootblack! Brilliant! 

► “On our Death and Mr Pickwick 
tour we went to Leadenhall Market 
(like Sam Weller in The Pickwick 
Papers), sat opposite to the Old 
Tom and had a pint of cider (as you 
know the Blue Boar where Sam 
indited his valentine to Mary 
doesn't exist any longer). 




“Next to me I saw a bootblack on 
duty. Well, with all this thinking 
about Sam I got my leather shoes 
shined by this accomplished 
modern bootblack. He did a very 
good job even though he didn’t use 
shoe polish from Warren’s Blacking 
Factory and had many content 
customers.” 
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DEATH AND MR. PICKWICK 


Here is another review of Death 
and Mr Pickwick, written while the 
reviewer was halfway through the 
book. Also note that she peeks 
ahead... but doesn't actually draw 
the right conclusion from her 
peeking. 

http://internetreviewofbooks.blog 

spot.co.uk/2016/09/death-and-mr- 

pickwick.html 
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Here is another rare piece of 
Pickwickiana. The Shadow Cut-Out 
Book, published in 1926, consisted 
of a series of "shadow-stencils”: 
you remove the black sections of a 
page, and then hold the remainder 
in front of a torch or candle to 
project a shadow on the wall. 


► And, as you can see, Mr Pickwick was 
featured in the book. Here is the list of 
other stencils, which includes several 
national or racial stereotypes: Charlie 
Chaplin; Ben Franklin; Indian; Sailor; 
Rudolph Valentino; George Washington; 
Cat Burglar; Harold Lloyd; Frenchman; 
Uncle Sam; Horseman; Irishman; 
Mephistopheles; Peter Pan; Golliwog; Rin- 
Tin-Tin; Clown; Scotchman; Pirate; Babe 
Ruth; Abraham Lincoln: Theodore 
Roosevelt; and Santa Claus. 

► It is interesting to note that Mr Pickwick is 
one of just two literary characters on the 
list, the other being Peter Pan - another 
indication that the Pickwick phenomenon 
was still massive, ninety years after The 
Pickwick Papers was originally published. 
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Here is Peter Stadlera's latest post, which 
mentions George Orwell. Orwell said: “Dickens 
sees human beings with the most intense 
vividness...Consequently his greatest success is 
The Pickwick Papers." Apart from being an 
admirer of The Pickwick Papers, Orwell also 
came up with the concept of Big Brother of 
course - and I openly admit that the Big Brother 
TV series was an influence on Death and Mr 
Pickwick. 

"On our Death and Mr Pickwick tour we went to 
a well-known Soho watering hole, the Dog and 
Duck, where George Orwell used to drink (the 
upstairs dining room is named after him). John 
Constable and Dante Gabriel Rossetti were also 
apparently regulars - well, and the owners (it a 
Nicholson pub) even boast of a visit from 
Madonna! The pub was originally built in 1734 on 
the site of the Duke of Monmouth's home. The 
present building was built in 1897, and is 
considered to have one of London's most 
exquisite interiors of the period, characterised 
by thousands of highly glazed tiles. 
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James Gillrav "A Voluptuary under 
the Horrors of Digestion" - 18th 
Century English Caricaturist 

James Gillray (1756-1815) wa 




YOUTUBE COM 


Gillray's picture of the Prince of Wales, A Voluptuary 
Under the Horrors of Digestion, appears in an important 
scene in Death and Mr Pickwick, when the young Seymour 
discusses the picture with a print-shop owner - and 
Seymour even suggests, with amazing self-confidence for 
his age, that Gillray missed a trick: that Gillray might 
have indulged in wordplay on the Prince of Wales's motto, 
Ich dien (meaning 1 serve 1 in German), and turned the 
'dien' into dine. I think two influences might have worked 
upon me in writing this scene. As I recall, my mother's 
school motto was Ich dien - she won a medal as a prize at 
the school, and I seem to recall her showing me the 
medal, ana the words 'Ich dien' were upon it. But also, a 
writer who influenced me in my twenties was the 
Australian novelist Patrick White, and in his novel The 
Vivisector, which is about an artist, he showed that 
precociousness, such as the young Seymour showed, could 
convey the idea of genius. Anyway, here is a short, and 
interesting video which is about Gillray's picture. 

https: / / www.youtube.com/ watch?v=P1 Bv07-ocSc 
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Peter Stadlera's latest post might appear, at first sight, to 
have no connection to Death and Mr Pickwick - it is about 
Herman Melville, the author of Moby Dick. However, 
when Death ana Mr Pickwick was first published, the 
reviewer on the website of Foyles bookshop compared 
DaMP to Moby Dick. Also. The Pickwick Papers was an 
influence on another Melville story, Bartleby the 
Scrivener. David Whittaker has just found this link to an 
academic paper about that subject - 

http: / / connection. ebscohost.com/c/Hterary- 
criticism/9270675/pickwick-papers-as-source-epilogue- 
metvilles- bartleby- scrivener#. V9mj L6EYx7g.facebook 

I can indeed remember reading that paper. As I recall, 
the influence is via the idea of'dead letters' - that is, 
letters that cannot be delivered by the post office. The 
idea of dead letters appears in The Pickwick Papers, and 
Melville later used the idea. 

And there is another connection: the whaling magnate, 
Elhanan Bicknell, mentioned in this post, was actually 
Phiz’s brother-in-law! 




“On our last Death and Mr Pickwick Tour 
we went to Herman Melville’s house... In 
autumn 1849 a young American arrived in 
London. He checked in to a boarding 
house on Craven Street, a narrow road 
running down from the Strand to the then 
unembanked Thames. The house is still 
there, at the end of a Georgian terrace, 
an improbable survivor. You may have 
passed the turning many times and never 
thought to have walked down it. Even if 
you had, you may not have noticed that 
on the wall of the end house, whose bow 
window still looks out on to the river, is an 
equally improbable blue plaque. The 
young American was Herman Melville and 
the plaque commemorates the author and 
his greatest creation - Moby Dick, which 
was born in that boarding house. 




“Melville had been youthfully famous from 
his debut, a bestselling book of sensual 
tales of the South Seas, Typee, first 
published in London, but had become 
increasingly obscure in his literary output. 
Late at night, he was walking down 
Oxford Street (we went by bus) as if he 
were being followed by a great whale, and 
thought he saw ‘blubber rooms’ in the 
butcheries of the Fleet Market. Most 
importantly, it was here that Melville saw 
the work of J M W Turner, a clear visual 
influence on his book-to-be. Turner had 
painted a series of whaling scenes for 
Elhanan Bicknell, whose British whaling 
company was based in the Elephant and 
Castle. 



“In 2015 there was a unabridged reading of Moby Dick at 
the Southbank in London - within sight of the author's digs 
in Craven Street (25 hrs Ions). Back in 1849, Melville 
continued to wander through London. He took the 
steamer downriver to Greenwich, where he talked with a 
black sailor who had served at Trafalgar (an encounter 
that would resurface in the author's final and most 
elegiac work, Billy Budd). But it was on Tower Hill that 
Melville came upon a scene that leapt out of reality and 
into fiction. There he saw a one-legged beggar with a 
placard around his neck, displaying a crudely painted 
image of the whale that had dismasted him. That bizarre 
sight would inform the creation of one of the great 
characters in fiction, and meld with Melville’s own 
experiences at sea. Well, Ahab is virtually a human 
monolith, a Promethean figure. He takes his 
multinational crew in maniacal pursuit of the white whale 
which took off his leg. . . Melville remained on the 
periphery of Bterarylife, going to see a Manhattan 
reading by the touring novelist Charles Dickens in March 
1 868— a triumphant lecturer, in contrast to Melville— 
although not meeting him.” 
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The 1 836 serial publication of The 
Pickwick Papers is associated with 
the mass-circulation of that novel 
so, it might be thought of as the 
'democratic' approach to Pickwick. 
An alternative 'elitist' approach to 
the publication of Pickwick was 
provided in the twentieth century 
by the Limited Editions Book Club. 



The club specialised in publishing 
beautiful versions of famous books, 
with a print-run of just 1500 
copies. The books were illustrated 
by 'name' artists, who 
would individually sign the books. - 
the most famous work produced by 
the club was their edition of 
Joyce's Ulysses, with illustrations 
by Matisse. The club's version of 
Pickwick, published in 1933, 
featured the illustrations of the 
distinguished British artist John 
Austen, and a few of his Pickwick 
pictures are available online. 






Also, here is a short (under two 
minutes) and fascinating video, 
which says more about the Limited 
Editions Club. Another of Austen's 
Pickwick illustration's appears in 
the parade’ of illustrations at 
about 1 min 28 secs into the video. 

http : / /www. abebooks . co . uk/ books 
/george-macy-illustrated- 
classics/limited-editions- 
club.shtml#video 
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Its always great to see Gillray's work. In his latest fine 
post, Peter Stadlera uses a GiUray print to introduce us to 
a London character who sold gingerbread. 


, t in Broadstairs on 

jr Death and Mr Pickwick Tour I found another 
phenomenal cartoon of this genius: Tiddy-Doll, the great 
French-Gingerbread- Baker drawing out a new Batch of 
Kings. In this caricature Napoleon is depicted in the guise 
of an extravagantly dressed gingerbread seller - and, as it 
turns out, this was actually based on a real person. Tiddy 
Doll (I’m guessing this was not his real name) famously 
marched the streets of eighteenth-century London selling 
his delicious gingerbread. But his preferred attire was 
much more akin to the despotic Emperor depicted in the 
above image. He famously wore a hat with an enormous 
ostrich feather (making him instant^ recognisable and 
easy to spot through a crowd - I also had to think about 


The Ostrich Pub I went to 

shirt, a white gold suit and white .„, . 

apron to top it off. He must have showed up 
flashiest dandy walking the streets of the Lor 




“Tiddy was such a well known character to real 
Londoners that he was included in the print Southwark 
Fair by none other than William Hogarth. Tiddy Doll 
would sing various ballads and popular songs as he sold 
his gingerbread; to which he often included his own 
lyrics. For example: 

'Mary, Mary, where do you live now Mary? 

I live, when at home, in the second house in Little Ball 
Street, 

Two steps underground, a wiscum, a riscom, and a why- 


:s and gentlemen, my shop is 


Walk in 

floor backwards 
With a knocker on the door 
Here is your nice gingerbread, your spice ginger 
'* — '* *“ your mouth like a red- not brick- bi 

i your insides like Punch and his 


It will melt 
And rumble ir 
wheelbarrow’ 

These verses invariably 


‘d with th 


refrain ‘Tiddy 

Diddy Doll, loL lol, lol' , and this is probably how I * 

his name. (Still think ‘lol’ is a modern saying?!) 



“Such was his fame that his name was used in 
the saying ‘You look quite theTiddy Doll’, 
meaning to dress tawdrily or above your station. 

In Gillray’s print Napoleon asTiddy Doll is 
drawing out of the oven several fat Kings of 
Europe that he has just produced. More puppet 
Kings and Queen’s wearing crowns peer out of a 
basket in the bottom left. A cornucopia beside it 
is inscribed ‘Hot Spiced Gingerbread! all hot- 
come who dips in my lukey [sic] bag!’. From the 
cornucopia pours crowns, coronets, orders and a 
cardinal's hat. Such a cutting depiction of 
Napoleon as the mad and bad King-Maker, 
controlling Europe through his puppets, who he 
then discards when he has no further use for 
them, would have had enormous appeal to 
London’s working men and women. This was the 
kind of image which they could read, and relish. 

I am sure that Tiddy would have enjoyed the 
recognition and further fame that being named 
in a Gillray print would have bought to his 
gingerbread business!” 
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Welcome to the Death and Mr Pickwick tour of 

This tour is a perfect example of how the Death 
and Mr Pickwick facebook page can provide 
ideas for excursions, with plenty of eating and 
drinking along the way, and - marvellously - can 
also lead to new discoveries about Pickwickian 
history, as you will see in the next few days. 

The idea for the tour came from a post that 
Peter Stadlera did about Lord Brougham, the 
British politician who was frequently portrayed 
by Seymour. (You will recall that at one point in 
Death and Mr Pickwick, Seymour suffered from a 
weird obsession with depicting Brougham's 
nose.) Well, Peter's post about Brougham's 
biography revealed something I did not know: 
that Brougham was buried in Cannes, and there 
was even a statue in Brougham's honour in the 
town's centre. Brougham was essentially the 
"inventor" of modern Cannes 




When he first went there, Cannes was a 
sleepy fishing village, and his own stay 
was a forced one, as a result of a 
quarantine order which prevented his 
going to Nice. But Brougham so fell in love 
with the town, that he built a villa there, 
and encouraged others to live in Cannes 
too. As a result of Brougham, the town 
became fashionable - and so, the 
international status of Cannes, with its 
world-famous film festival, can ultimately 
be traced to the man whose name, 
pronounced 'broom', was always poked fun 
at by nineteenth-century cartoonists, with 
Seymour usually showing him with a 
broom, or even AS a broom. Anyway, you 
can see me standing beside the statue, 
and also... 



...eating at the Lord Brougham 
restaurant nearby. The restaurant, 
though, is something of a wasted 
opportunity: the steak was tasty, but 
there is absolutely no Brougham- 
themed decor or information - just 
blank walls. Those walls could be 
covered with drawings by Seymour 
and other artists, and there could 
also be additional biographical info 
about Brougham, and even 
Broughamiana. I am thinking of 
writing to the owner and introducing 
him to the works of Seymour... 






► Still, I returned to the restaurant 
for a drink the next day - and you 
can see the statue again, from the 
rear, in the background of the last 
photo. 

► More from Cannes tomorrow. 
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I love Gillray! And in his latest post, 
Peter Stadlera provides a detailed 
analysis of one of Gillray's cartoons. 
Although this specific cartoon is not 
mentioned in Death and Mr Pickwick, 
Gillray's output in general is 
mentioned, notably by Seymour, and 
so I think that anything by Gillray can 
find a home on the Death and Mr 
Pickwick FB page. 

“In today's post I want to focus on 
another of Gillray's cartoons I found 
in Broadstairs: Tne loyal address!- 
or- the procession of the Hampshire- 
hoqs from Botley to St James's - Vide 
Cobbett’s Weekly Political Register. 
Octr4th 1808. 



► “Cobbett, driving four rinsed hogs, leads (r. to 
left.) a procession cheered by an enormous 
crowd. He sits on a 'Political Hog Trough' which 
rests on a low platform mounted on four solid 
wheels. Behind him stands Windham, wearing 
(ironically) a bonnet rouge, and holding up a 
large scroll inscribed: 'Loyal-Petition of ye Noble 
and truely Independent-Hogs of Hampshire - 
Humbly shewing, that the Convention with 
Junot, was a cursed Humbug upon Old-England! - 
& that the Three damn'd Convention-Signers 
ought to be Hanged Drawn & Quarterd without 
Judge or Jury'. Issues of Cobbett's paper fall to 
the ground from his seat, all headed 'Cobbett's 
Political Register' or 'Cobbett's Register' and 
continuing Ignorance of the Ministry', 'Ignorance 
of the British Command', 'Ignorance of the 
Admiralty', 'Letter to Sir Rd Phillips', 'Letter to 
the Duke of York', and 'State of tne Army & Navy'. 
Cobbett is not caricatured and has a complacent 
expression. 




“Three members of the Opposition push 
behind at his 'Hog Trough'. They are 
Grenville, dressed as a Dutcher, Grey with a 
handkerchief round his neck, and Siamouth. 
Behind them walk hogs on their hind legs, 
wearing court dress, with sword or cane, and 
carrying small tricorne hats with tricolour 
cockades. From the pocket of one hangs a 
paper: To the Free and Independent Hogs of 
Hampshire'. On the left, is Bosville with a 
large bag of coins inscribed 'Pigs-Meat'; from 
this he feeds the two leading hogs of 
Cobbett's team. Beside him stands Burdett 
flogging the hogs with a long whip. The 
middle distance and background are filled 
with a dense crowd cheering the procession. 
Those in the two front rows are butchers, 
banging marrow-bones on cleavers, as at a 
Westminster election. Three of these are (l. 
to r.) Sheridan, Lauderdale, and Petty, all 
wearing bonnets rouges. 




“Four banners are held up, the first two 
being tricolour: [1] 'The Botley Patriot 6 his 
Hogs for ever. - no chevaliers du bain'; [2] 
'Given up to Junot. All the Plunder All the 
Horses. All the Arms. - 0 Diable! Diable'; [3] a 
pictorial banner: 'Due D'Abrantes Ratifying ye 
Convention'; he signs on a drum-head; 
kneeling British officers kiss his bared 
posteriors, and attendant French soldiers 
hold huge money-bags; [4] Triumph in 
Portugal - a new Catch to "be Sung by the 
Hampshire Hogs - to the Tune of Three Jolly 
Boys all in a Row'. From the crowd on the r. 
three gibbets are held up each with a figure 
hanging in effigy. They are inscribed: 'Sir 
Hugh [Dalrymple]', 'Sir Arthur [Wellesley]', 'Sir 
Hariy [Burrard]'. In the foreground (r.) a 
terrier barks furiously at the procession, its 
collar inscribed 'Evening Post . What a 
brilliant cartoon. If GilCray lived today, I don't 
know what he would draw but I'm sure it 
would be pure dynamite!” 




And Andrew Kirschner, of the 
Philadelphia Pickwick Club, has 
also posted this. 
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Here's a great link that David 
Whittaker has posted. I knew about 
the medical condition named after 
Pickwick, but I didn't know that it 
arose from a case involving a poker 
player. 

http://www.charlesdickensinfo.co 

m/novels/pickwick-papers/the- 

pickwick-papers-and-sleep-apnea- 

charles-dickens/ 




David has also posted this image 
from Seymour's Journal of a 
Landsman, and makes the point that 
Seymour was years ahead of his time, 
and that this image could come from 
a modern graphic novel. So true, 
David! As I have said previously, 
Seymour's imagination was in many 
respects wilder than Dickens's - 
Dickens didn't produce images of 
giant robots or mechanical 
exoskeletons in the 1830s, but 
Seymour did! Who knows how 
Pickwick would have developed if 
Seymour had remained in charge? 
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Here is a very cute clip of Sir Pelzi, 
the official Death and Mr Pickwick 
cat! 

Sir Pelzi checkins his new cat 
castle (=box). 

https://www.facebook.eom/elisa.g 
ippert/videos/vb. 1 0000264381 0342 
/ 1 048587225239395/?type=2&thea 
ter 
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► But the main event of the second day 
was our visit to Brougham's massive 
funereal monument at the Cimetiere 
du Grand Jas. One piece of advice: 
make certain that, if you do visit the 
cemetery, you have a map showing 
the precise location of the grave. You 
will never find it otherwise. We had 
been told that there was a map at 
the entrance, and indeed there was, 
but it had no detail at all. However 
on this wikipedia page 
https://fr.geneawiki.com/index.php/ 
06029_- 

_Le_cimeti%C3%A8re_du_Grand_Jas 
you will find a map showing 
Brougham's grave, at position 21, in 
the east of the cemetery. 












We had hoped that Brougham would 
be mentioned in the commentary, 
but alas he wasn't. However, there 
was plenty of talk of movie stars, and 
that threw up a minor Pickwickian 
association: James Dean was 
mentioned as one of the stars who 
had stayed at the Carlton Hotel in 
Cannes - you'll see the hotel on the 
tray of crackers - and, as I have 
stated in a previous post, Dean once 
performed the Madman's Manuscript 
section of Pickwick. 

More from Cannes tomorrow. 
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► Peter Stadlera has posted some 
superb pictures by Rowlandson, from 
the English Dance of Death series. 
The pictures of course capture the 
sad truth that death can strike at any 
time, and will take us all away, 
eventually. Strangely enough, years 
ago, long before I started work on my 
novel, I adopted the nickname Death 
when writing to my old friend Marcus 
Lim, who plays in the Bristol-based 
rockband Blackfire. I probably did 
this because Marcus likes Goth style - 
but it means that the 'Death' in the 
title Death and Mr Pickwick could be 
interpreted as 'Stephen Jarvis and Mr 
Pickwick'. 



► “As we know the English Dance of 
Death by Combe and Rowlandson is 
featured in Death and Mr Pickwick. 
The characters shown by Rowlandson 
are a motley crew of caricatures and 
stereotypes with exaggerated facial 
features and gruesome expressions 
(e.g. The Quack Doctor, The Virago, 
The Hunt or The Perils of Drink (In 
the latter, Death is shown spiking the 
drams at the gin shop with poison)). 
Rowlandson spares no one as a target 
of scorn. The figure of Death is 
particularly vicious, hunting down his 
victims with glee and cruel delight. 






pmi 
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St.Mary-le-Bow church, Cheapside | Tlie History of 
London 


thehistoryoflondonco.uk 


David Whittaker has found this link which 
talks about the definition of a cockney - 
someone born within the sound of Bow 
bells. It should be noted, though, that the 
definition of cockney has changed over 
time. In Seymour's era, a cockney was an 
affected person, someone who had 
aspirations to be something he wasn’t. So, 
a 'cockney sportsman' was someone who 
aspired to take part in country sports, like 
the landed gentry, but in practice took 
shots at sparrows and pigeons. Because of 
this change in meaning, scores of people 
commenting on Pickwick have completely 
misunderstood Dickens's reference to 
cockney sportsmen in the novel’s preface. 

http: 1 1 www. thehistoryoflondon. co.uk/ st 
marylebow/ 
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HARROGATE 

I ) 

FESTIVAL 


History New Blood 

Friday 21 October Old Swan Hotel | Harrogate 1 12pm BOOK ONLINE Tickets £7 


I shall be taking part in this ‘New 
Blood" event at the Harrogate 
History Festival, featuring the 
authors who have been shortlisted 
for the Goldsboro Crown for the 
best debut historical novel: 

http://harrogateinternationalfestiv 

als.com/history-festival/history- 

new-blood/ 
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Here is Peter Stadlera on Oliver Goldsmith, who 
appears in Death and Mr Pickwick. I always love 
to see memorials, graves and statues which are 
relevant to Death and Mr Pickwick - and I had no 
idea that Goldsmith was buried in Fleet Street, 
until I read Peter's fine post. 

“In Death and Mr Pickwick we come across 
Oliver Goldsmith (1730-1774). Well, on our 
Death and Mr Pickwick Tour we went to his 
grave. Oliver Goldsmith is buried in the grounds 
of the Church of St. Mary, Middle Temple, Fleet 
Street, London, England. His monument was 
destroyed in an air-raid in 1941. After an 
unsuccessful career as a physician, Goldsmith 
became a hack writer contributing to periodicals 
such as Griffith's Monthly Review. In 1759 he 
published his own literary magazine entitled The 
Bee. Goldsmith was a remarkably versatile 
writer and eventually achieved distinction as a 
poet, a playwright and a novelist. 



“His famous elegiac poem The 
Deserted Village was inspired by his 
rural childhood in Lissoy in County 
Westmeath Ireland. It takes as its 
subject the rural de-population 
caused by wealthy landlords buying 
up small farms. His famous novel The 
Vicar of Wakefield was published in 
1776 and his famous stage play She 
Stoops to Conquer first performed in 
1773. In 1761 Goldsmith met, and 
became friends with, Dr Samuel 
Johnson and was one of the original 
members of Johnson's Club. 



“Boswell relates many anecdotes 
about Goldsmith in his celebrated 
Life of Johnson. As a man, 
Goldsmith was notorious for his 
financial ineptitude, his expensive 
taste in clothes and his wild 
parties. In 1762 Johnson managed 
to obtain an advance on The Vicar 
of Wakefield for him which 
effectively saved him from debtors 
prison. Goldsmith died on the 4th 
April 1774 of a kidney infection. He 
was only 44 years old. 




“There is also a memorial to him in 
Westminster Abbey, erected by members of 
the Club. The inscription on it was written (in 
Latin) by Samuel Johnson. It goes like this (in 
English): ‘To the memory of Oliver 
Goldsmith, poet, philosopher and historian, 
by whom scarcely any style of writing was 
left untouched and no one touched 
unadorned, whether to move to laughter or 
tears; a powerful, yet lenient master of the 
affections, in genius sublime, vivid, and 
versatile, in expression, noble, brilliant, and 
delicate, is cherished in this monument by 
the love of his companions, the fidelity of his 
friends, and the admiration of his reaaers. 
Born in the parish of Femes, in Longford, a 
county of Ireland, at a place named Pallas, 
on the 29th November 1731 . He was 
educated at Dublin and died in London on 4th 
April 1774.’ 

Here is his statue, in Dublin. 
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Here is the latest video of Sir Pelzi, 
the official Death and Mr Pickwick 
cat, showing him playing with his 
bird-toy... 

https: / /www. facebook.com /peter. 
stadlera/videos/1 095045800584009 





[ 



...where you will see me sitting on the staircase... the 
very staircase where the stars take to the red carpet 
every year at the time of the Cannes film festival. 
Well, in 1924 the Municipal Casino hosted what was 
almost certainly the swankiest Pickwickian event in 
history: a high-society Pickwickian Ball. You will see 
in this post pictures of some of the attendees. 











► His wife, Augusta Victoria of 
Hohenzollern. 









► And Countess Sophie of Merenberg, 
Countess of Torby. 



File de Bienfaisance et 
jG'tf 1 Bal du Pickwick-Club 
a Cannes 



It is possible that I came across a report of 
this ball among the cuttings in the Dickens 
Museum; but if I did, it has left no 
memory. It was only after Peter Stadlera 
posted about Lord Brougham's connection 
to Cannes that I decided to google Cannes 
and Pickwick, in the hope that there 
might be some other Pickwickian 
connection. I always do this nowadays, 
whenever I visit a new place, but I didn't 
really hold out much hope for Cannes. 

But. ..BINGO!!! I found the French 
newspaper cutting about the event. 

My own French is very limited, but I think 
the cutting says that a parade was held 
close to midnight, in which Mr Pickwick 
made an appearance. I have also found 
out that the ball generated a Pickwickian 
painting.. .1 will say more about that, and 
its artist, tomorrow. 
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Mr Pickwick: My favourite Charles Dickens character 
Mi Pickwick - from The Pickwick Papers - Is pan Falsta J. pan Seme Wooster says 


David Whittaker has found this 
appreciation of Mr Pickwick: 

http://www.telegraph.co.uk/cultu 

re/charles-dickens/9049276/Mr- 

Pickwick-My-favourite-Charles- 

Dickens-character.html 


\Xi 
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As you know, Death and Mr 
Pickwick is shortlisted for the 
Goldsboro Crown, awarded by the 
Historical Writers' Association, for 
the best debut historical novel. 
Well, here is the chance to win all 
six novels on the shortlist: 

http://www.historiamag.com/deb 
ut - c rown - giveaway / 
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Peter Stadlera wondered whether the Iron Maiden song 
Dance of Death was a reference to the Dance of Death by 
Holbein, or the English Danceof Death by Combe and 
Rowlandson, which both appear in Death and Mr 
Pickwick. It turns out that the answer is no. But Peter's 
fascinating post is still one I want to share, for two 
reasons: 1) even if Peter's research shows that no link 
exists with the Rowlandson/ Holbein/ medieval Danceof 
Death one should not fear negative results - they are still 
important as research. 2) The song mentions walking on 
red-hot coals - and I walked on red-hotcoals in my very 
early days of doing bizarre leisure activities! It was one of 
the really important activities for me - 1 think this might 
even have been before I started writing about bizarre 
leisure. But, as I have said before - including in my recent 
interview for Historia - the bizarre leisure activities 
provided a great preparation for writing Death and Mr 
Pickwick. And I think walking on red-hot coals was 
particularly important because it changed me, and made 
me more willing to take on challenges. 




”1 wondered recently about the 
origins of Iron Maiden's 2003 album 
Dance of Death - but according to 
the band, the album does not refer 
to the medieval dances of death, a 
series of ancient plays that have 
reached us through paintings and 
engravings, the most famous of 
which was Holbein's (1497-1543). 
Instead the story takes us to the 
deep south of the United States, 
where Voodoo has taken place and 
is still said to occur regularly now. 



“The setting of the story is the 
Everglades, a marshy area and a 
national park at the southernmost 
tip of Florida where Nicko McBrain 
(the drummer) lives. Basically the 
song's lyric follows the common 
cliches of Voodoo as most of us 
know from films. Attention can 
also be paid to the lyrics about 
walking on coals unharmed. 



“According to Janick Gers, one of the 
three guitarists, the inspiration 
behind the album's title track came 
from the1950s movie The Seventh 
Seal. This old Ingmar Bergman film 
depicts a knight searching for reasons 
to live. When the Death character 
finally came to claim him the knight 
still wanted to survive long enough to 
find some faith and humanity in this 
world of plague and wars. Death 
plays chess with him for his soul. In 
the end Death comes for the knight 
and his troops anyway but it's an 
allegorical tale and fascinating. 




“At the end of the movie when all 
the actors had finished filming and 
gone home, Ingmar Bergman 
edited in a sequence which no one 
knew about where the camera 
backs off to the horizon where all 
these distant people on mountains 
are dancing to a tune and it's the 
so-called Dance of Death. 





“Much of the film's imagery is 
derived from medieval art. For 
example, Bergman has stated that 
the image of a man playing chess 
with a skeletal Death was inspired by 
a medieval church painting from the 
1480s in Taby kyrka, Taby, north of 
Stockholm, painted by Albertus 
Pictor. 

Nevertheless, Iron Maiden’s Dance of 
Death is a great song with fantastic 
storytelling. Also the other songs on 
this album are worth listening to and 
have interesting historical topics.” 
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In yesterday's post about the high- 
society Pickwick Ball at Cannes, I 
mentioned that this 1924 event had 
generated a Pickwickian painting. 
The artist was Jean-Gabriel 
Domergue (1889-1962), the artistic 
director at the Municipal Casino, 
where the Pickwick Ball took place. 
Domergue had numerous aristocratic 
and wealthy patrons, and was 
particularly known for his pictures of 
women, including many nudes - 
indeed, he claimed to be the 
inventor of the pin-up - and you will 
see some examples of his work here. 






i 











And then, the only image I could find of his Pickwick 
painting online - a small black-and-white photo from a 
1924 issue of the French magazine L'lllustration. in which 
you can just about make out the figure of Mr Pickwick, 
sitting in a carriage. 

It is difficult to know whether Domerguedid the painting 
as part of his job, or whether he had a personal interest 
in Pickwick. I have spoken to two Domergue experts 
about this, and neither knew of his Pickwick painting, 
and they could not shed any light on the subject at all. 
However, a 'snippet view 1 in google books suggests that 
Domergue was the driving force behind the Pickwick Ball. 
This is what it says: "MR PICKWICK IN FRANCE. Mr. 
PICKWICK has come to life again - not that Mr. Pickwick 
could ever die; but for the purpose of the festival at 
Cannes he has stepped from the covers of The Pickwick 
Papers and emerged in the flesh at a celebration devoted 
to the Pickwick Club by M. Jean-Gabriel Domergue, the 
artistic director of the Municipal Casino.” Perhaps further 
research in Cannes' archives could discover more about 
Domergue's interest in Pickwick. 

And perhaps such research could lead us in the direction 
of a better view of Domergue's Pickwick image - because 
the current location of the painting is unknown. 
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► This is an extraordinary, wonderful 
post by Peter Stadlera about 
mechanical elephants. Although not 
truly connected to Death and Mr 
Pickwick. I am sharing it on the DaMP 
timeline because a) It is linked, by a 
process of mental association to 
DaMP's elephant Chuneeb) Given 
Seymour's interest in weird, 
mechanical things, I am sure he 
would have loved the idea of 
mechanical elephants and c) It 
mentions Peter Sellers, who was a 
Pickwick fan - he chose The Pickwick 
Papers as his book on Desert Island 
Discs. . .the very show where Griff 
Rhys Jones appeared, and started my 
own interest in Pickwick. 



“In Death and Mr Pickwick we read 
about Chunee the elephant and its 
sad ending. In today's post let me 
tell you a story of another kind of 
elephant named Nellie. If you've 
ever wondered why there's a pub 
on Margate front called The 
Mechanical Elephant, it's because 
Margate used to boast a, er, 
mechanical elephant. Here it is in 
its full, petrol-propelled 
pachydermic glory in a frame from 
a 50s Pathe newsreel (complete 
with clipped tone commentary), 
trundling up and down the prom. 




“Astonishingly Britain used to lead the world 
in the production of mechanical elephants. 
This one was later sold to the late, great, 
dearly-departed Peter Sellers as part of his 
eccentric collection of automobilia. How 
many Frank Stuart (the eccentric Essex 
inventor who invented them) elephants were 
built and where did they go, you may ask. 
Well, several stories mention only ever 
seeing 3 walking elephants in Stuart’s 
Thaxted workshop. I believe the production 
line could only handle 3 at any one time, so 
there was a perception of only 3 having ever 
been built, although we know that more than 
3 were built. Frank Stuart wasn’t in business 
making walking elephants very long before 
being made bankrupt. Its been suggested 
Luneside Engineering bought the spares, but 
there is no evidence of that. Luneside 
Engineering did build the smaller elephants 
for Macades initially, as did Frank Stuart. 




“One of Frank Stuart's creations was even 
shipped to America and trumpeted General 
Dwight Eisenhower's successful Presidential 
campaign in 1952. Mr Stuart, a theatrical mask- 
maker and scenic artist, founded Mechanimals at 
his Bluegate Studio inThaxted in the early 1950s 
after watching donkeys taking children for rides 
at the seaside. He thought although it was 
cheaper to buy a real elephant, feeding and 
stable costs would be much greater than the 
cost of petrol, making his creations a bargain for 
seaside and theme park operators. Mr Stuart 
claimed his jumbos were capable of more than 
20mph and underneath their felt was a brilliant 
feat of mechanical engineering, nearly 9.000 
parts consisting of inter-linked cranks, wheels, 
shafts and pneumatics all moving like clockwork 
within a Meccano-like frame. The exhaust pipe 
was cunningly placed inside the elephant's trunk. 
Mr Stuart went bankrupt after receiving an order 
for 1 2 from America and his herd was sold 
cheaply at auction, not even raising enough to 
pay off his debts. 




“However, he never forgot his 
elephants, and, ten years after being 
discharged at Chelmsford County 
Court in 1959 he bounced back with 
another idea... electric-powered 
elephants, aka Electrophants. 

Outside court, wife Jean, 66, a 
former Gaiety Girl, said: ‘He's a 
genius, but he has never been able to 
make money.’ Nellie went up for 
auction at Christie's in 1995 and 
1998, having last been used at Sandy 
Bay Holiday Camp, Exmouth. She was 
last seen publicly on BBC Pebble Mill 
At One in 1984 and was shipped to 
America. 



“Mr Stuart died at University 
College Hospital, near his St 
Pancras home, on January 12, 

1977, his Electrophant revival in 
tatters. However, his remarkable 
creations have not all ended up in 
the proverbial elephants' 
graveyard. Nellie continues to 
amaze crowds by taking part in the 
city's Christmas parade and other 
functions. Photographs of her can 
be seen on the internet. She has no 
intention of packing her trunk, just 
yet. 




► “We went to the Mechanical 
Elephant pub and had delicious 
Chicken Tikka Massalas and some 
pints of cider. Riding this kind of 
mechanical elephant was a fine 
thing. Cheers!” 
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The Alcohol- Laced World of Charles Dickens | Wine 
News & Features 


David Whittaker has just found this 
link - the title is self-explanatory! 

http://www.wine- 

searcher.com/m/2012/07/the- 

alcohol-laced-world-of-charles- 

dickens 
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► Here's the fifth and final post 
covering the Death and Mr 
Pickwick tour of Cannes... and it's a 
miscellany. 

► To begin: The Beatles get 
mentioned in Death and Mr 
Pickwick, and so it was good to see 
Paul McCartney's handprints 
outside the Palais des Festivals. 






► Next up, you'll see me outside the 
railway station, because of another 
Lord Brougham connection: 
Brougham was a passionate 
campaigner for building a railway 
along the Cote d'Azur, and although 
the station was not built until after 
his death, it can be considered 
part of his legacy to Cannes. 






O d > 





Another person with Death and Mr 
Pickwick connections to the south of 
the France was the novelist Tobias 
Smollett, whose picaresque novels 
were a major influence on The 
Pickwick Papers. Elaine looked 
through Smollett's book Travels 
Through France and Italy prior to our 
departure, and noted that he 
mentioned the lie Saint-Marguerite, 
where the state prisoners were 
confined - this island is directly 
opposite Cannes and, when we went 
on the tourist train, there was a mid- 
way stop which enabled us to get out 
and take a picture, with the island in 
the background. 



Also from her reading, Elaine 
gathered that "Smollett loved a 
good harbour" and so we snapped a 
picture of Cannes Harbour, though 
unfortunately the view was 
somewhat disfigured by wire mesh. 



And, as Smollett mentions well-stocked markets with 
various eatables, we decided to visit the Forville 
Market in Cannes and here we purchased food for a 
picnic in Smollett's honour. But whereto hold it? 
Well, there was a very pleasant little square named 
after the writer Frederic Mistral, who won the Nobel 
Prize for Literature - but he was also a noted 
lexicographer of the Romance dialect Provencal, and 
as Smollett mentions Provencal in his Travels, this 
seemed a good place to hold our picnic. 





However, in his book Smollett paid 
more attention to Nice than to 
Cannes, and so we went to that town 
on our final day. Because the 
activities of Smollett and Brougham 
attracted many English people to the 
area there is a road in Nice, directly 
opposite the sea, which became 
known as the Promenade des Anglais. 
And It was here that the horrific 
terrorist attack occurred in July, 
when a truck driver killed 86 people, 
and injured many more. As you will 
recall, I suspended activity on the 
Death and Mr Pickwick page for a 
day, as a mark of respect. 
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David Whittaker has also found this 
website about a Liverpool pub with 
Pickwick and Hogarth murals. I 
have heard about this pub before, 
but not had a chance to visit it. If 
any DaMP fan happens to live near 
the pub, and can snap a pic of the 
novel beside the murals, then 
please do so! 

http://www.heritagepubs.org.Uk/p 
ubs/historic-pub-interior- 
entry.asp?NatPublD=MER%2F1 3 
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Here is the latest pic of Bertie, the 
official Death and Mr Pickwick dog, 
with a ukulele. Bertie is obviously 
a very musical dog, as well as a 
literary one! As his owner Chris 
Nevard says: "Like hand made in 
Germany, hound bred near 
Gatwick." 
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Regular visitors to this page will recall that 
Retrospect Opera have plans to record the 
1 893 musical Pickwick, by Burnand and 
Solomon. 

I first encountered the libretto for this show 
in the Dickens Museum, when I discovered 
that Burnand and Solomon had taken an 
extraordinary angle on The Pickwick Papers : 
they focused on the relationship between Mrs 
Bardell and her ex-boyfriend, a baker - a 
relationship which receives minuscule 
attention in The Pickwick Papers. Well, in the 
latest issue of Retrospect's Pickwick project 
newsletter, it states: "The published libretto 
of Pickwick hints unmistakeably at a planned 
sequel, featuring other characters from The 
Pickwick Papers - but the sequel never 
appeared because of the tragically early 
death of Solomon in 1895. 




I probably read that hint when I examined the 
libretto, but it has left no memory, so I asked 
Retrospect for more information. It turns out the 
last words in the published libretto, by Burnand, 


“I have not introduced the three Pickwickians, 
who were witnesses of the compromising 
situation, into the Cantata, at least not any 
further than the landing, for very evident 
reasons. It is not improbable that we may see 
something of them on a future musical 
occasion." 

But even though Burnand and Solomon produced 
no more Pickwick material, others did • as the 
newsletter reminds us, 

"In the nineteenth century, The Pickwick Papers 
inspired more music than any other Dickens 
novel. Burnand and Solomon’s 
Pickwick was not so much a starting point as the 
conclusion of a process of trying to reduce the 
encyclopaedic expanse of the novel to a 
manageable size for stage representation." 


i -r—y- 

JAMES BROWN & THE J.B.’S - 1 
RULED THE WORLD. LIV ETV 


PERFORMANCE 1968 

■T 

VOUTUBECOM 


One Pickwickian adaptation, which the 
newsletter mentions, came much later: 
the 1963 musical Pickwick, starring Harry 
Secombe. This of course features Mr 
Pickwick's song If I Ruled the World, but 
rather than post a video of Secombe, I 
thought it would be interesting to hear 
James Brown's 1968 version - especially 
because (as you may recall, from one of 
Peter Stadlera's posts) Brown once worked 
as a bootblack - just like Sam Weller! 

https: //www. youtube. com/watch?v=dhG 
ml NMy-ng 

The video quality has degraded a little 
since 1968, but Brown's fine performance 
more than compensates. 
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I don't know much about cars - but Peter 
Stadlera does! And in this great post, he 
shows that Lord Brougham left a trace of 
himself in the automobile industry. 

“Stephen and Elaine went to Cannes to 
see the statue of Lord Brougham and find 
echoes and traces left of him. Upon 
Stephen's special request we have a closer 
look at Brougham with the focus on cars. 

Brougham...such a seemingly simple word 
certainly incites strong feelings around 
car enthusiasts. It seemed appropriate to 
further investigate the history of the 
legendary word, its associations and why 
it provokes either euphoria or nausea. 




“The use of the word “brougham” 
in regards to transportation hails 
back to the early to mid-1800’s 
when Lord Henry Peter Brougham 
of England commissioned the 
design of a carriage with a front 
mounted window. Whether the 
incorporation of a window was his 
idea or simply a design element he 
made fashionable is unknown. 


“Lord Brougham would later 
become Lord Chancellor of Great 
Britain. General Motors can be 
credited (or blamed) for 
transitioning the term ‘Brougham’ 
to a specific automobile, rather 
than a type of automobile. 





“So what is the definition of ‘Brougham’ as it 
applies to automobiles produced since, say 
1965? Webster’s doesn’t give an automotive 
related definition, nor is there a definitive 
definition found online. In the interest of 
facilitating fairness and promoting clarity, 
and for the purpose of this article, 
‘Brougham’ is being defined as: Any 
automobile clearly identified as such by its 
manufacturer via badges or name in addition 
to being documented as such. To look at it 
another way, any car (two- or four-door) 
laden with a vinyl roof, wire wheel covers, 
and falsely luxurious pretenses does not 
automatically constitute it as being a 
Brougham unless it is so stated by the 
manufacturer. Thinking in analogies, you can 
put red lights and a siren on a four-door 
sedan but it is not a true police car unless 
the manufacturer certifies it as being such. 



“Well, the Great Brougham Epoch 
started with the 1965 Ford LTD. Its 
appeal was predicated upon offering 
as standard what would ultimately 
come to be the definitive elements 
of Broughamantic posturing - nicer 
trim, a few chrome embellishments, 
and a jazzier sounding name - all on 
a car with humble origins. And it 
worked. For 1965, Ford sold 105,729 
examples of the new LTD, a car that 
was nothing more than a Galaxie 
wearing slightly nicer garments and 
fancier cologne. The peak of Ford’s 
Brougham affair occurred in 1973. 







“During the 1980’s, Oldsmobile was 
rightfully blasted for their 
shamelessness in using the Cutlass 
nameplate on just about 
everything. Yet when it comes to 
Brougham, Oldsmobile was like the 
boy who doesn’t hit puberty until 
age 1 5 and then grows into a giant. 




“Not starting to use the Brougham moniker 
until 1975, Oldsmobile would soon be 
completely intoxicated by the name, even 
going so far as using it on the Chevrolet Nova 
based Oldsmobile Omega. Well, the anti- 
Broughham contingent say the Brougham is 
crass, tacky, and shameful. Broughams were 
the epitome of all that was wrong in Detroit 
at the time: vinyl tops that promoted rust; 
wire wheel covers on bottom rung cars; 
interiors as tasteful as a Las Vegas bordello 
and in general, promoting luxury on cars 
woefully short of substance, hardly 
competitive with European or Asian 
competitors. Well, to me the Brougham 
model is the definitive American car of the 
70s and early 80s. You hardly find a US movie 
without seeing one. It became a cliche. I also 
like the advertisements and I certainly would 
have bought one living in the USA 
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Peter Stadlera has discovered something I didn't 
know: that there is a London plaque honouring 
the printers of Pickwick, Bradbury and Evans. 
(This was at their Fleet Street address; over the 
course of the company's history, as Peter 
mentions, they had occupied several different 
locations - when they printed Pickwick, they 
were at Lombard Street.) 

The archives of Bradbury and Evans are held in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford University. I did 
examine the material in the archives, but it 
contributed little to Death and Mr Pickwick. I 
think I may have found an advertisement there, 
in which Bradbury and Evans boasted of using a 
printing press of the largest size, and the latest 
design, and I incorporated that into the text, but 
that was about it. However, in Oxford, I did stay 
in a guest house called... Pickwick's. I was 
delighted to see it featured Mr Pickwick on the 
guest-house sign. 



► “On our Death and Mr Pickwick 
Tour we were walking along Fleet 
Street and discovered the site of 
Bradbury and Evans, an English 
printing and publishing 
business founded by William 
Bradbury (1799-1 869 )and Frederick 
Mullet Evans (1804-1870) in 1830. 
For the first ten years Bradbury & 
Evans were printers, then added 
publishing in 1841 after they 
purchased Punch magazine. 



“As printers they did work for 
Joseph Paxton, Edward Moxon and 
Chapman and Hall (publishers of 
Charles Dickens). Dickens left 
Chapman and Hall in 1844 and 
Bradbury and Evans became his 
new publisher. Bradbury and Evans 
published William Makepeace 
Thackeray's Vanity Fair in 1847 (as 
a serial), as well as most of his 
longer fiction. The firm operated 
from offices at no.1 1 Bouverie 
Street, no. 85 Fleet Street, and 
no. 4-1 4 Lombard Street, London 
(now Lombard Lane). 




“The inclusion of a monthly 
supplement, Household Narrative, in 
the weekly Household Words edited 
by Dickens was the occasion for a 
test case on newspaper taxation in 
1851. Bradbury 8t Evans as publishers 
might have found themselves in the 
forefront of the ongoing campaign 
against ‘taxes on knowledge’; but 
the initial court decision went in 
their favour. The government then 
tried amending the existing law, to 
duck public opinion, reversing the 
stand taken by the revenue on the 
definition of ‘newspaper’. 

(Bradbury is shown on the left, Evans 
is on the next page.) 



“After Bradbury and Evans broke 
with Dickens in 1859, they founded 
the illustrated literary magazine 
Once A Week, which competed with 
Dickens' new All The Year Round (the 
successor to Household Words). 
Among the artists who contributed 
illustrations to the firm's 
publications: John Leech and John 
Tenniel. In 1861 Evans' daughter, 
Bessie Evans, married Dickens' son, 
Charles Dickens, Jr.. The founders' 
sons, William Hardwick Bradbury 
(1832-1892) and Frederick Moule 
Evans (1832-1902), continued the 
business.” 
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A lot of my Pickwickian research 
takes place in restaurants and pubs. 
But recently, the photographs of my 
investigations have shown my eyes 
closing in gastronomic bliss. (An 
example occurred in the Lord 
Brougham restaurant in Cannes.) 

But I must own up. With such facial 
manoeuvres, I have been, as it were, 
channelling a TV chef. Indeed THE 
television chef of my teenage years - 
Graham Kerr, otherwise known as the 
Galloping Gourmet. 




Kerr was world-famous when I grew 
up in the 1970s, and I loved his 
shows. A wonderful part of the 
Galloping Gourmet show was the 
finale, when Kerr tasted the dish 
he had made. As it says on 
wikipedia: "A recurring feature at 
the end of each show would be a 
close-up of Kerr as he sampled the 
dish he had just cooked. To 'oohs 
and ahs' from the audience, he 
would pull a face as though he was 
in ecstasy from tasting his latest 
creation." 




I did wonder whether I could find any 
association between Kerr and Pickwick, and 
there is a tenuous one. Googling revealed 
that in one of his shows he cooked a kidney, 
beef and oyster dish called (yes, really) 
Baby's Head Pudding - and in an online 
discussion of the recipe, someone suggested 
that a much nicer name for the same dish 
was Pickwick Pudding, because it had 
featured in The Pickwick Papers. I have 
heard people refer to this Pickwick Pudding 
before; but although oysters get a number of 
mentions in The Pickwick Papers, I do not 
remember this specific dish appearing in 
Pickwick: and, having just checked with a 
search of the text, I still can't find the dish. 
So this seems to be one of those myths about 
The Pickwick Papers, such as the one I 
covered in a recent post, that Pickwick 
contained the first recorded use of the 
phrase 'Never say never'. 







COOKING 


► However, it is not quite as simple 
as that. You will remember Sam 
Weller's famous statement: 
"Poverty and oysters go together". 
Well, beef and oyster pie was a 
classic nineteenth-century dish, 
and oysters being cheap in those 
days, the poorer you were, the 
more oysters and the less beef you 
would put in your pie. So Pickwick 
Pudding could be said to be 
implied by The Pickwick Papers, 
even if it is not specifically 
mentioned. 



That isn't the only type of Pickwick Pudding, 
though. Check out tnis 1947 ad for a dessert of 
that name. 

And Graham Kerr is still going strong, though his 
cooking has changed radically over the years, 
with the emphasis now on healthy eating. 
Indeed, he now describes himself as the former 
Galloping Gourmet. Do check out his website: 

http://www.grahamkerr.com/ 

Also, a number of the episodes of the Galloping 
Gourmet are on youtube, and they are still very 
watchable. This one for instance: 

https: / /www.youtube.com/watch?v=czrj4yJm6z 


when Kerr cooks Beer and Rump Pot Roast • the 
tasting sequence begins at about 1 8 mins 30 
seconds into the video. 
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In a post some time ago, I mentioned that 
a relic of Sam Weller's speech pattern 
survived in the "as the actress said to the 
bishop" joke, in which an innocent phrase 
is converted into a sexual innuendo with 
the addition of the tag "as the actress said 
to the bishop". For instance, someone 
remarks on the difficulty of a task, saying 
"I can't do it - It's just too hard" - to which 
someone else remarks: "As the actress 
said to the bishop." The format of the 
joke, as I mentioned before, was 
popularised by the author Leslie 
Charteris, in his Saint books. However, I 
recently discovered that the British artist 
Brian Bolland had turned the phrase into a 
comic strip, as you can see here. 







Bolland also has a connection to 
Pickwick via the 'scary clown' motif. 
The earliest known example of the 
motif is The Stroller's Tale in 
Pickwick, featuring the alcoholic 
wife-beating clown, whose deathbed 
performance was portrayed by 
Seymour shortly before the artist 
shot himself. Batman's enemy The 
Joker is probably the best-known 
incarnation of the scary clown - and 
Bolland is famous for illustrating 
what is arguably the scariest Joker 
story of all, The Killing Joke. 



1 



\ 




And this is Bolland's interpretation 
of the Joker's origin: a man has 
fallen into a vat of chemicals, and 
escapes through the drainage, but 
finds himself disfigured by the vat's 
contents - leaving him with 
bleached skin, green hair, and 
blood-red lips which are stuck in a 
mad smile. 




Earlier this year, an animated film 
of The Killing Joke was released, 
loosely based on the graphic novel, 
and so to end this post, here is a 
youtube link to The Joker doing an 
evil song-and-dance sequence, / go 
looney from the film. 

https://www.youtube.com/watch? 

v=wfyDp5WGuFQ 
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In his latest post, Peter Stadlera links us to the 
scene in Death and Mr Pickwick where the young 
Dickens is working in the blacking factory • and 
in particular, he shows us a blacking bottle of 
the very type that Dickens worked on, featuring 
the label, blue-paper top, and string that 
Dickens was required to apply. 

“When we were in Broadstairs we also went into 
the local Dickens museum. In an extract from a 
fragment of autobiography written by Charles 
Dickens he states: ‘The blacking-warehouse was 
the last house on the left-hand side of the way, 
at old Hungerford Stairs. It was a crazy, tumble- 
down old house, abutting of course on the river, 
and literally overrun with rats. Its wainscoted 
rooms, and its rotten floors and staircase, and 
the old grey rats swarming down in the cellars, 
and the sound of their squeaking and scuffling 
coming up the stairs at all times, and the dirt 
and decay of the place, rise up visibly before 
me, as if I were there again.’ The picture shows 
the blacking warehouse from the river - it is the 
house on the right. 



“The experience of this time never left 
Dickens. He never talked about it with his 
own family, but recorded it in the story of 
David Copperfield when David as a small 
boy is sent to work in a bottle warehouse. 
Here we see a bottle as used for liquid 
Boot Blacking in Warren's Blacking. When 
Charles Dickens was about 12 years old he 
was put to work in Warren's Blacking 
warehouse at a wage of 6 shillings a week. 
He wrapped the tops of the bottles and 
pasted on the labels. His fellow workers 
were Cockney boys with ragged clothes 
and uncouth accents. The other members 
of his family apart from himself and his 
sister Fanny went into the prison with 
John Dickens to save money. More 
impressions of that fascinating museum 
shall come up in my next post. Stay 
tuned.” 
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► David Whittaker has found this 
picture of the Cambridge coach 
(the Star) leaving Belle Sauvage 
Yard 1828. The Belle Sauvage inn 
features in The Pickwick Papers. 
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► I have mentioned before that there is 
a connection between Death and Mr 
Pickwick and Snoopy. It occurs in the 
scene when Mr Inbelicate shows 
Scripty an unnamed nineteenth- 
century three-volume novel whose 
text contains a huge chunk of 
exclamation marks, which are simply 
there to fill up space. The novel was 
actually Paul Clifford, by Edward 
Bulwer-Lytton - a novel which is 
notorious for its opening sentence 'It 
was a dark and stormy night'... which 
of course is the opening to the novel 
that Snoopy attempted to write. 
However, not many people know that 
Snoopy's novel was published! 





► But indeedit was. In 1971, the 
publishers Holt, Rhinehartand 
Winston put out a hardback, which 
gave an account of Snoopy's path to 
publication, and in the middle they 
inserted Snoopy's novel, It Was a 
Dark and Stormy Night. The novel's 
cover is shown in the first picture - it 
was supposedly drawn by Lucy, who 
honoured Snoopy’s request for “a 
bunch of pirates and Foreign 
Legionnaires fighting some cowboys 
with some lions and tigers and 
elephants leaping through the air at 
this girl who is tied to a submarine.” 




The fact that the novel was 
INSERTED into the framing book 
(whose cover is shown in the 
second picture) is the thing that 
particularly appeals to me, 
because of course it parallels the 
use of interpolated stories in both 
Death and Mr Pickwick and The 
Pickwick Papers. 

The novel even has a dedication 
page: "For Woodstock, my friend of 
friends." 
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Peter Stadlera and his wife Edda 
are in the Dickens Museum in 
Broadstairs... 

“On our tour through the Dickens 
museum you’ll see Edda taking up 
the pen, you'll see some original 
instalments of Dickens' novels and 
you'll see some fantastic 
illustrations from the Pickwick 
Papers. 



“Now a museum, this house once 
belonged to a Miss Mary Pearson 
Strong, whom Dickens often visited 
whilst on holiday in Broadstairs, 
and who would chase the seaside 
donkey-boys from the piece of 
garden in front of her cottage (the 
garden is still there, and still 
belongs to the house, although it is 
across a busy road). 



“This was one of his inspirations 
for Betsey Trotwood in David 
Copperfield, part of which he 
wrote in the resort. According to 
the reminiscences of Dickens's son 
Charley, Miss Strong was a kindly 
and charming old lady who fed him 
tea and cakes. He also 
remembered that she was firmly 
convinced of her right to stop the 
passage of donkeys in front of the 
cottage. 



“Of course we also had a look into the 
Betsey Trotwood's Parlour recreated 
inside, from the description given in 
Chapter 1 3 of the novel: ‘The room was as 
neat as Janet or my aunt. As I laid down 
my pen, a moment since, to think of it, 
the air from the sea came blowing in 
again, mixed with the perfume of the 
flowers; and I saw the old-fashioned 
furniture brightly rubbed and polished, my 
aunt's inviolable chair and table by the 
round green fan in the bow-window, the 
drugget-covered carpet, the cat, the 
kettle-holder, the two canaries, the old 
china, the punchbowl full of dried rose- 
leaves, the tall press guarding all sorts of 
bottles and pots, and, wonderfully out of 
keeping with the rest, my dusty self upon 
the sofa, taking note of everything.’” 
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Wong Sarah has found a great image to 
accompany a scene in DaMP - it is the scene 
where Browne goes into the engraving firm. 

"Browne saw that one short-sighted old 
engraver, who had the decency to return the 
nod, was at work on the muscles of an arm, 
meticulously giving it depth by a succession 
of close lines - the engraver himself may 
have looked undernourished, but the biceps 
on the steel was surely fashioned in the 
gymnasium. Another engraver, a cloth 
specialist, used thealternation of closely and 
widely dispersed lines to indicate the way a 
cloak hung, while yet another specialised™ 
sky, and was just passing the plate to a 
specialist in trees . . .whatever their pictorial 
concern, all held the burin steady, turning 
the plate this way and that on a small 
leather cushion, making their hard-won 
furrows, building up a picture detail by 
painstaldng detail..." (p. 556) 
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Peter and Edda Stadlera now a visit a 
Pickwickian pub in London... 

“Our Death and Mr Pickwick Tour led us to 
the Seven Stars Pub, dating from at least 
1602 and claimed by some to be the 
oldest surviving pub in London. Formerly 
known as the League of Seven Stars after 
the seven provinces of the Netherlands; 
amongst its first customers were Dutch 
sailors who had settled in the area. 
Shakespeare performances took place 
nearby in Middle Temple and the 
playwright himself may even have drunk 
here. Later on, Charles Dickens is thought 
to have used the pub as a model for The 
Magpie & Stump featured in The Pickwick 
Papers. 




► “Nowadays the bar, with its 
decorative Victorian bar-back, is 
located in the narrow central 
space between two other 
distinctive drinking areas. There 
are several impressive brewery 
mirrors and others advertising 
various drinks. The pub is popular 
with the legal profession and the 
snug drinking area on the left is 
known as the Wig Box. 








“The interior features classic film 
posters and caricatures with a 
legal theme. Its beer range 
includes guest beers from smaller 
brewers. The comforting gastro- 
fare menu changes daily and will 
satisfy meat-eaters and 
vegetarians alike. Note that toilets 
are only accessible via steep stairs, 
a relic of the old Elizabethan house 
the inn once was. 



“Another feature of the pub is the 
resident pub cat who is currently 
called "Peabody following the 
demise of "Ray Brown", the latter 
pictured RIP proudly wearing his 
legal ruff. When we were sitting in 
that Pub before noon Peabody 
probably was out as we didn't see 
him. Sir Pelzi sent greetings to him 
and wanted us to talk with that 
world famous pub mouser.” 
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► A legacy of the phenomenal 
success of The Pickwick Papers is 
that 'Pickwick' is the name for 
many things, and one of these is 
the Pickwick crocus. 





...as a watercolour painting. Now I 
confess that gardening holds little 
appeal for me - we have some pots 
of herbs on our balcony, and that is 
about as far as my interest in 
horticulture goes - but Robert 
Seymour was certainly interested 
in gardening, as was his wife. 
Indeed, according to the preface of 
an edition of Sketches by Seymour, 
written by the artist's son, it seems 
that Seymour's earliest conception 
of The Pickwick Papers involved 
the comic adventures of gardeners. 



► Although this idea was later 
dropped, there are one or two of 
his cartoons which are "transition 
pieces' between gardening and the 
theme of cockney sport, such as 
the cartoon I have posted today, 
bearing the caption "Will you have 
the goodness to hand me that little 
bird which I have just shot off your 
hedge?" 




And because The Pickwick Papers 
was originally connected to 
gardening, to me it was important 
that Seymour's tombstone was placed 
in the GARDEN of the Dickens 
Museum in London. Indeed, it also 
seemed natural that the tombstone 
should be outdoors, like other 
funereal monuments. But I can 
remember that originally, after I had 
found the stone, the Museum took a 
different view, and considered that 
the stone should be placed indoors as 
an exhibit, and I am glad that in the 
end this view did prevail. 





Recently, E-Buz, the electronic 
Dickensian newsletter, produced by 
Herb Moskovitz, published an 
article which showed the garden at 
the Museum, headed "Is this the 
Most Peaceful Spot in Bloomsbury?" 




...and then, I am delighted to say, 
there is this statement: 'The fountain 
may be the auditory centrepiece, but 
eyes are drawn towards a gravestone 
in the centre of the back wall, 
dedicated to Robert Seymour, the 
first cartoonist to illustrate a Dickens 
work." The photograph showing the 
stone even describes it as a "focal 
point". 

Rest in peace, Robert Seymour. And 
wouldn't it be nice if, once a year, 
the Museum were to place Pickwick 
crocuses by your stone? 
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David Whittaker has posted this link 
to a piece written by Ian Keable. Ian 
is a regularvisitor to this page, and 
wrote a great series of guest posts on 
Dickens and conjuring. In this piece, 
Ian writes about a truly disgraceful 
review of Death and Mr Pickwick 
which appeared in Dickens 
Quarterly. The reviewer used 
academic jargon to rationalise 
Dickens's lies - specifically, with the 
word 'paratext' - and Ian now writes 
about that. (NB: Dickens definitely 
DID write the preface to Pickwick.) 

http: / /iankeable.co.uk/blog/1 5- 
death-and-mr-pickwick 
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David Whittaker has found this 
rather lovely video which 'builds 
up' Phiz's drawing of Mr Pickwick 
meeting Sam Weller from its 
component characters. I have 
never seen anything like this 
before. There are one or two little 
errors in the video's captions, but 
they do not spoil the enjoyment. 
Wonderful find, David! 


https: / /www. youtube. com/watch? 
v=CMwW3Ylg-PA 


' 
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an unnamed hotel, and has a drink there, 
in 1932. Around this period at the 
Duncannon Hotel, a tragedy happened for 
Alfred Thomson (1894-1979), a Pickwick 
artist: he had to stand idly by, as his 
Pickwick pictures were destroyed. 

Thomson was deaf from birth and was 
indeed known as 'the deaf and dumb 
artist', and his lifesize Pickwick oil 
paintings adorned the walls and staircase 
of the Duncannon Hotel. The Hotel - 
which in certain sources is called The 
Duncannon Arms, and seems to have been 
more of a pub, than a hotel - was close to 
Charing Cross, where Mr Pickwick started 
his travels, and so was a natural place of 
pilgrimage for Pickwick-enthusiasts. 




However, in 1931, the Hotel was scheduled for 
demolition. The paintings were world-famous, and yet 
apparentty there was no possibility of saving them. Just 
prior to the demolition Thomson went to the Hotel to 
examine the paintings, and see if there was anything he 
could do. This is what he said, in an interview conducted 
via pencil-and-paper: 

Thomson: Look at them! Simply painted on the wallpaper. 
I had no money for canvas in those days. They are too 
dirty. I should like to clean them. I want them 
photographed. 

Interviewer: All expert advice is against cleaning. 

Thomson: Well, they're going to be destroyed anyhow, 
aren't they? 

Interviewer: Can you see any means of saving them? 
Surety, if the Pompeian frescoes can be restored, after 
being entirety smashed - 

Thomson: I believe I could do it if I were given a free 
hand to tackle it in any manner I please, but it would be 
a difficult and dirty job. I should also probably have to 
retouch them later on. Oh, how I wish I had had money 
for canvas! 



The Manageress of the Duncannon Hotel, a 
Mrs Chaperlin, remarked that she could 
hardly bear the thought of the coming 
destruction. "They have become almost 
like children to me," she said. "Week after 
week, for years now. I have shown parties 
of Americans and other tourists over the 
place, explaining the different scenes, 
until these people on the walls have 
become to me real flesh and blood.” 

Online, I have found some inadequate 
images of the paintings: a few black-and- 
white photos in a French magazine 
article, and a preliminary sketch of the 
staircase mural. I cannot find an image of 
Thomson himself, but you will see four of 
his non-Pickwick works: three portraits, 
and also a mural he did for the ship, The 
Queen Mary. 




One interesting snippet about 
Thomson is that he won an Olympic 
Gold Medal... for painting. He was 
indeed the last person ever to win 
a painting gold medal, because 
after the 1948 Olympics in London, 
medals for art were abandoned. 
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Who knows when and where a Pickwickian 
reference will next be spotted? Frank 
Bouchier-Hayes has been reading this book 
on a hundred years of European history, 
and saw two references to Pickwick in the 
text. The first notes that language and 
pronunciation helped advertise social 
class, and refers to Sam Weller's swapping 
of V and ’W, which made him instantly 
identifiable as a lower-class London 
Cockney. The second notes that being a 
clerk was the quintessential lower middle- 
class occupation, and that Dickens's novels 
graphically conveyed the miserable 
conditions in which they worked - and 
then mentions the clerks' office at Dodson 
and Fogg, "a dark, mouldy earthy-smelling 
room.” 

Many thanks, Frank. 
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Peter Stadlera continues his account 
of his visit to Broadstairs... 

“Our Death and Mr Pickwick Tour also 
led us to Broadstairs (where we met 
Greg in person). Dickens was fond of 
Broadstairs, a seaside resort on the 
Isle of Thanet. When he first came to 
stay here in 1837 he was only 
twenty-five years old, and finishing 
The Pickwick Papers. He continued 
coming regularly until 1851, and 
wrote parts of many of his early 
novels here, including Nicholas 
Nickleby, Barnaby Rudge, Dombey 
and Son and David Copperfield. 




“On his first visit, he stayed in the 
High Street, but, as John Forster 
said, ‘The residence he desired 
most there, Fort-house, stood 
prominently at the top of a breezy 
hill on the road to Kingsgate’. The 
owners were later to rechristen it 
Bleak House, not because it looks 
bleak, but because it was the 
inspiration for John Jarndyce's 
home in the novel of that title. 
Note, however, that Dickens 
relocates it to the vicinity of St 
Alban's, in Hertfordshire, so 
robbing it of its distinctive setting. 



“But this setting does provide the 
viewpoint of a snort article of 1851, 
Our English Watering-Place, which 
begins: ‘In the Autumn-time of the 
year, when the great metropolis is so 
much hotter, so much noisier, so 
much more dusty or so much more 
water-carted, so much more 
crowded, so much more disturbing 
and distracting in all respects, than 
it usually is, a quiet sea-beach 
becomes indeed a blessed spot. Half 
awake and half asleep, this idle 
morning in our sunny window on the 
edge of a chalk-cliff in the old- 
fashioned watering-place to which 
we are a faithful resorter, we feel a 
lazy inclination to sketch its picture.’ 




“Dickens visited Fort House with his 
family many times, but he also hosted 
several other famous names of the 19th 
century, including former prime minister, 
William Gladstone, as well as Victorian 
novelist, Wilkie Collins, and his biographer 
and friend, John Forster. It is also thought 
it may have been visited by the Danish 
fairy tale author, Hans Christian Anderson. 
Yet even when he wrote this, Broadstairs 
was losing its appeal for him. It was 
becoming too crowded and noisy. In 
particular, the street musicians bothered 
him. When he holidayed on the south 
coast in 1852, he chose Dover instead, 
and then, in 1855, Folkestone. Dickens 
took his final farewell of Broadstairs with 
a one-week stay in 1859. 



► “The house was greatly extended in 
1901, and so looks rather different 
now from the way it would have 
looked then — though the rooms 
Dickens stayed in have been 
preserved. During the 20th century, 
the house has had a number of 
extensions and renovations, although 
it is believed it still retains the 
original mahogany staircase and 
fireplaces. For much of the 20th 
century it has had a variety of uses 
and was both a residential home and 
also theThanet smuggling museum 
and Dickens memorial museum. 



“Since 2012 it has been reopened 
as a guest house and wedding 
venue, and accepts short term 
visitors to Broadstairs, much as it 
did in the 19th century when 
Charles Dickens came to stay. In 
tomorrow's post we shall go inside 
Bleak House and have a look 
around. So stay tuned!” 


■> 
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Because Pickwick was so huge a 
phenomenon, simply googling 
'Pickwick' and an arbitrary word can 
throw up some interesting 
discoveries. Here is an example. 

On an auction site, I recently came 
across this array of Pickwickian brass 
wall-hooks - I think they create the 
bizarre impression of a chorus-line of 
dancing Mr Pickwicks (I can almost 
imagine his fat legs high-kicking) - 
but it also made me think about 
googling 'Pickwick' and 'hook'. The 
results were of two kinds. 



It turns out that there is a 
Pickwickian element in the video 
game Bioshock Infinite. Now, I 
know nothing about video games, 
but one of the items in the game is 
a skyhook, which can not only be 
used as a means of travel, but can 
also be very nastily employed as a 
weapon. And the inventor of the 
skyhook? Why, a certain person 
called... Pickwick. 



1 











But googling also revealed that Mr 
Pickwick wasn't the only character 
from The Pickwick Papers to be 
turned into a brass wall-hook - 
you'll also see here hooks in the 
form of Sam Weller, Tony Weller, 
Mrs Bardell, Perker and the Fat 
Boy! 







David Goldsmith "Because Pickwick was so huge a phenomenon, simply 
googling Pickwick" and an arbitrary word can throw up some interesting 

Whata tun idea. Certainly warrants experimentation ... 

I tried Pickwick toothpick - ... for some reason ... 

"And giving Mr. Pickwick a friendly tap on the shoulder, the sherrifs olicer - for 
such he was - threw his card on the counterpane, and pulled a gold toothpick 
from his waistcoat pocket." 

[Chapter 40] 

like Reply Message Yesterday at 9;08am 
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Peter Stadlera's latest post continues his Death 
and Mr Pickwick travels in Broadstairs. This 
picture shows Peter meeting my old friend Greg 
Holmes, thereby initiating a Death and Mr 
Pickwick 'Club' of enthusiasts for the book. Greg 
helped me with the genealogical research for 
Death and Mr Pickwick. He had been doing some 
research into his family history, and I wondered 
whether he could investigate John Foster of 
Richmond, the supposed original' of Mr Pickwick. 
But, no evidence of John Foster could be found. 
As Greg remarked at the time, real people leave 
a trail'. Also, as Greg said, the original of Mr 
Pickwick would be a huge celebrity - you would 
get coach-parties going to Richmond to shake 
John Foster's hand, ana buy him a drink. And 
yet, there is apparently no evidence at all of this 
John Foster. Very strange, I think you will admit. 

The conclusion gradually dawned that John 
Foster did not exist. He was fraudulently 
invented by Dickens and his associates to take 
away credit from Robert Seymour. 
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► Today, according to Google's daily graphic, is the 
birthday of Ladislao Biro, the inventor of the 
ballpen. So, let's talk about handwriting. 






Some autographed copies, I expect, are derived from 
a mass-signing session I did when the book was 
launched. The quotes I use are taken from the text 
of Death and Mr Pickwick, and often they are 
adaptations of things that real people said about the 
importance of The Pickwick Papers. And although 
you might think that nothing could be easier than 
signing one's name, and copying a quote, in fact - as 
I discovered - it is mentally exhausting to sign book 
after book. I don't think I have ever felt so brain- 




I am a right-handed writer, incidentally, but in Death and 
Mr Pickwick, I make it dear that Seymour is left-handed. 
This isn't an invention of mine. Some years ago, I came 
across an academic paper, mentioning Seymour, which 
stated that it is possible to tell the handedness of an 
etcher from their pattern of needle-strokes, and the 
evidence indicates that Seymour was likely to be left- 
handed. Left-handedness carries certain associations - for 
instance, in the nineteenth-century there was the awful 
oppressive practice of fordng left-handed schoolchildren 
to use their right hand - and so I dedded to draw 
attention to Seymour's handedness. 

;n only one example of 
etter he sent to nis future wife 
Jane. I adapted some or tne letter's contents to 
characterise the scene on pa 

Jane are standing beside the r 

herd of cows grazed. It is also noteworthy th_. 

was ripped in two - and it is tempting to think that Jane 
did this, as an angry or even disgusted response. 




Regular visitors to this page will also 
recall my visit to the Pen Museum in 
Birmingham, after Jamie Johnston 
pointed out to me that the museum 
contained various examples of 
Pickwickiana relating to the Pickwick 
nib marketed by the nineteenth- 
century company MacNiven & 
Cameron. Occasionally, I see items 
relating to MacNiven & Cameron turn 
up on auction websites, such as the 
double-inkwell featuring owls' heads 
as lids (the company also marketed a 
pen called The Owl, as well as 
Waverley and Pickwick pens) and you 
can see Pickwick' in front of the 
right-hand owl's body. 



The Pickwick nib is long gone, but 
in 2012, the company Onoto made 
a limited-edition luxury fountain 
pen, called The Pickwick, as part 
of a Dickens range to celebrate the 
200th anniversary of Dickens’s 
birth, as you will see. 
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Peter Stadlera is still in Broadstairs, and 
has visited a museum about smuggling, 
Dickens wrote a small part of Pickwick in 
Broadstairs, and so this post helps to 
characterise the town he would have 
known. 

“On our Death and Mr Pickwick Tour we 
also went to a smuggling museum. Even 
the gentile resort of Broadstairs did not 
escape the smuggler's attention. Bleak 
House overlooks the harbour, and Charles 
Dickens could look down at smugglers 
working on the beach. Until recently the 
building housed a small smuggling 
museum in the basement. Many of the old 
houses that line Harbour Street have 
cellars and other hiding places used by 
the smugglers. 




“In the smuggling museum remain 
the original tunnels that reach as 
far a Reculver. They were used for 
smuggling, and the soldiers were 
sent down to these tunnels to 
catch smugglers in action. 
Nowadays these tunnels form part 
of the museum located underneath 
Bleak House and there are now 
dummies of those soldiers and 
smugglers giving visitors a real feel 
of what is what like during those 
times. 




“You can even visit ‘the inn’ as you 
travel back in time under the 
house and marvel at the hundreds 
of shipwrecked items displayed in 
the display cabinets. A very 
educational and enjoyable 
smuggler tour!” 
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Old advertisements are particularly fascinating when 
they deal with quack cures. Owbridge's lung tonic 
was invented in 1874, and described as a cure for 
ALL affections of the chest, throat and lungs, 
including asthma and tuberculosis; it was especially 
popular with fisherman in arctic waters. And Mr 
Owbridge, who concocted the medicine in his shop in 
Hull, certainly saw the benefit of advertising: his 
range of promotional material includes cut-out toys 
such as the goose and the sailor I have posted here. 




► My attention was brought to the 
company, though, via its Sam 
Weller-themed ad - and the fact 
that the ad gives only a few 
Wellerisms, when so many more 
are available, make me strongly 
suspect that the company 
produced other advertisements 
featuring Sam. 



► But even if there aren't any more 
Sam ads, the company did produce 
a series of advertisements 
featuring John Gilpin - and Gilpin is 
mentioned in DaMP, via Hablot 
Browne's etching of Gilpin's ride. 
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Here is a superb find by David 
Whittaker - a commemorative 
handkerchief, The Pickwickians 
(1839), in the Museum of London’s 
collection. 

Handkerchiefs of course wear out, 
and so this is probably among the 
rarest pieces of Pickwickiana. 
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In his series New Readings of Old 
Authors Robert Seymour presented 
new visual interpretations of 
Shakespeare - and Peter Stadlera 
recently passed a window display 
offering its own visual re- 
interpretation of the Bard. . . 

“As we all know Robert Seymour also 
illustrated works of Shakespeare. 
When I was walking down Oxford 
Street in London I was very surprised 
by Selfridges' Shakespeare 
ReFASHIONedshop window 
decoration. Leading designers 
celebrate the 400th anniversary of 
the Bard par excellence here. 



“Each window is inspired by a quotation 
from one of Shakepeare’s plays and 20 
international designers including Rick 
Owens, Dries Van Noten and Simone Rocha 
have created striking scenes featuring 
new and archive showpieces in the London 
store’s windows. The window displays will 
evoke the playwright’s central themes and 
characters ana translate the essence of 
some of Shakespeare’s most famous works 
in two big window showcases, one 
dedicated to comedy, the other to 
tragedy. In-store there’s also a world’s 
first - the launch of a fully-fledged 
theatre complete with theatrical 
workshops open to the public, rare access 
to rehearsals and the staging of a new 
version of one of Shakespeare’s most 
famous comedies, Much Ado About 
Nothing, produced by The Faction. 



\ f 



“One of Shakespeare’s best, and 
most-loved, comedies, Much Ado 
About Nothing contrasts the classic 
love story of Claudio and Hero with 
the ‘merry war’ of two of his most 
dazzling and original wits: Beatrice 
and Benedick. Whilst outside forces 
attempt to thwart Claudio and Hero’s 
wedding, Beatrice and Benedick’s 
families and friends conspire to bring 
them into married bliss. Certainly 
this advertising is much ado about 
shopping but I think Robert Seymour 
would have liked the idea shown 
here and probably he would have 
been a featured artist within this 
project.” 
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Michael Segers has just posted this 
great picture of Dory, the official 
Death and Mr Pickwick parrot. 

Michael: “This is one of my favorite 
photos of Dory, from back in the 
day when I had orchids on the back 
porch.” 
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Michael Segers writes: "It may seem odd, 
but my devotion to George and other 
magpies is another influence of the great 
novel Death and Mr Pickwick by Stephen 
Jarvis. Early in the novel, there is a 
cryptic reference to a magpie, a bird that 
I knew nothing about. That sent me off on 
all kinds of trails of research, one of 
which led me to the Alaska zoo — not 
literally, just online." It seems that George 
the Magpie is in the running to be Animal 
President at the zoo! 

https://www.facebook.com/Georgethetal 
ki ngMagpi e / photos/a . 1 726054390949 056.1 
073741 829. 1 543097929244704/ 1 84486335 
2401 492/?type=3Sttheater 
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The adult colouring craze is, I 
confess, not something which I 
wish to take part in. But the craze 
has become so big that I wondered 
whether there was a Pickwickian 
angle to it. And indeed, there is. 
The Dover Coloring Book series 
includes Great Scenes from 
Dickens' Novels... 




► ...where you will find this picture of 
Mr Pickwick, all ready for the 
crayons. As I look at the picture 
now, I must admit I would be 
tempted to impart a red tinge to 
Mr Pickwicks cheeks and 
nose... when Dickens refers to Mr 
Pickwick 'beaming' in The Pickwick 
Papers, I often think it is an 
allusion to a beer-and-brandy 
blush! 



In the time of Seymour, colouring was a 
profession, because colour-printing had 
not been invented, and teams of 
colourists, often females, would apply 
watercolour to prints and books. And, 
indeed, vendors of pictorial material 
usually sold their wares in two forms at 
two prices, that is, as plain (cheap), or 
coloured (dear). 

Yesterday Peter Stadlera mentioned 
Seymour s work on Shakespeare, and you 
will see the plain versus coloured 
principle at work in this post, with 
pictures from the artist's Shakespeare 
series New Readings of Old Authors, in 
which Seymour would take a phrase from 
the Bard and give it an extraordinary 
visual interpretation. 










► This series of over 200 images 
received a great deal of critical 
acclaim when it was published, and 
I have always thought that it was 
the visual equivalent to what Sam 
Weller did with words - both 
Seymour and Weller liked 
wrenching things from their 
established contexts. 
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► Here is a fantastic link which David 
Whittaker has just found. It lists 
not only literary works, but 
anything bearing the stamp of Don 
Quixote - so you will find things 
like pop songs by Coldplay and Nik 
Kershaw which pay tribute to 
Cervantes' masterpiece. Incredible 
find David! 

http://www.revolvy.com/main/ind 

ex.php?s=List+of+works+influenced 

+by+Don+Quixote&item_type=topic 



► And following on from his amazing 
Don Quixote link, David has posted 
this about the actor Charles 
Mathews, who appears in Death 
and Mr Pickwick, and was a major 
influence on Dickens. 

► http://www.revolvy.com/main/ind 
ex.php?s=Charles+Mathews&item_t 
ype=topic 




make fun of established cliches and proverbs 

situations often when taken literally kt In this 
sense, welterisms that include proverbs are a 

consists of three parts, a proverb or saying a 
speaker, and an often humorously literal 


► And here is another great link that 
David Whittaker has posted. This 
shows the usage of Weller-like 
language in different cultures, 
across the 

world, http: //www. revolvy.com/ma 
in/index. php?s=Wellerism&item_ty 
pe=topic 
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Peter and Edda Stadlera are in Margate, and 
decided to have a dip in the sea. I nave 
sandwiched their photos between two 
Margate-themed pics by Seymour. Both 
feature sea-sickness. Trie first, called Fishing 
for Whiting at Margate is captioned: 'You'll be 
sure. Sir, to feel when there's anything on 
your hooks - don't you feel anything yet?" 

Why yes, I feels werry unwell!" The second, 
called Steaming it to Margate has "Steward! 
Bring me a glass of brandy as quick as you 
can! Peter remarks: 'When in Margate we 
weren't ogling other swimmers and bath 
visitors as described in Death and Mr 
Pickwick but we went into the water 
ourselves. The water was very refreshing. 

And as the weather was very hot and the sun 
shining we had a lot of fun continuing our 
Death and Mr Pickwick Tour into the sea..." 
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One of the greatest P/c/cw/c/c-enthusiasts 
who has ever lived was the late Cedric 
Dickens, Charles Dickens's great-grandson. 
When Cedric died in 2006, the obituary in 
the London Times said: "Cedric Dickens 
was the living embodiment of one his 
great-grandfather's most enduring and 
best-loved characters: Mr Pickwick. He 
radiated bonhomie and charm and made 
friends all over the world in his long quest 
to promote the love of Charles Dickens's 
mighty oeuvre." My only slight 
quibble with that statement is the 
reference to Dickens's 'oeuvre' - because 
when I met Cedric in 2003 it was obvious 
to me that The Pickwick Papers was his 
central, overriding Dickensian passion. 



► We met in the Dickens Museum, 
when I was doing some of my early 
research for Death and Mr 
Pickwick. In those days, I usually 
didn't go into much detail about 
the book I was working on, and I 
merely told Cedric I was writing a 
historical novel. We chatted about 
Pickwick though, and he was 
impressed that I knew about 
people who are unknown to the 
public, such as Charles Whitehead. 
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He gave me as a gift a copy of his own book about 
the Pickwick phenomenon (co-authored with Alan 
Watts) The Miracle of Pickwick. You can see that 
book, and its inscription, here. 
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But the announcement I have to 
make is that Cedric's 
autobiography, My Life , has just 
been published. The Pickwickian 
quality of the man and the book 
even comes across from the fact 
that Cedric throws a few recipes 
into the text - such as for bubble 
and squeak. 



One of the most telling statements occurs 
near the start, when Cedric says: "You have 
no idea what a burden it is to carry the 
Dickens name." He recalls that as a small 
child he was taken to Westminster Abbey to 
lay flowers on Dickens's grave - with a 
hatred. "I was too much the centre of 
attention and gradually learning that to be a 
Dickens meant that everybody expected so 
much from you. It was something to be 
hidden." 

I will say more about Cedric's book tomorrow. 


H 


biography be publish 
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David Whittaker has posted some 
more links of relevance to Death 
and Mr Pickwick. Here is the first, 
about R W Buss. 

http://www.revolvy.com/main/ind 

ex.php?s=Robert+William+Buss&ite 

m_type=topic 




David's second find is a link about 
the coaching proprietor, Eleazer 
Pickwick. It is certainly true, as the 
link states, that one branch of the 
Pickwick family changed their 
name to Sainsbury, because they 
were fed up with all the problems 
of the name 'Pickwick'. (As I show 
in a section of Death and Mr 
Pickwick.) 

http://www.revolvy.com/main/ind 

ex.php?s=Eleazer+Pickwick&item_t 

ype=topic 




And David Whittaker's third 
discovery is this link about John 
Leech, who applied to become the 
Pickwick artist after Seymour's 
death, but his application arrived 
too late. Incidentally, the ‘Richard 
Savage’ work mentioned here, 
which Leech illustrated, was a 
novel written by the man who 
turned down the chance of writing 
Pickwick, Charles Whitehead. 

http://www.revolvy.com/main/ind 

ex.php?s=John+Leech+%28caricatur 

ist%29Etitem_type=topic 
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Peter Stadlera has posted about a 
winebarl would like to visit... 

“In Death and Mr Pickwick we hear 
about the ‘bookseller at the corner 
of St Bride's Passage.’ As we’ve 
already had a post on the subject, I 
wanted to give you a quick update 
from our last Death and Mr Pickwick 
Tour on how the site looks like 
today :-) 

Hidden in the vaults of St Bride's 
Church on Fleet Street The Humble 
Grape winebar is open again. They 
also offer ‘Humble Plates’ when 
you're hungry.” 
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And now Peter Stadlera follows up 
one of David Whittaker's links... 

“Today David posted pictures of 
Sam Weller and Alfred Jingle. I 
found illustrations of them and Mr 
Stiggins, Sgt Buzfuz and the Fat 
Boy done by Kyd in Portsmouth in 
the Dickens Birthhouse Museum. 
Enjoy!” 
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Continuing my look at the 
autobiography My Life, by the late, 
great Pickwickian Cedric Dickens... 

Cedric loved the George and 
Vulture tavern in London, which of 
course appears in The Pickwick 
Papers (and Death and Mr 
Pickwick), and when the tavern 
was threatened with demolition, 
Cedric campaigned to save it. 



This picture shows a January 1837 
bill from the George and Vulture, 
which had been kept in the Dickens 
family and passed on to Cedric, for 
34 suppers with wine and cigars. 
Although there is no proof that the 
bill was paid by Cedric's great- 
grandfather Charles Dickens, 

Cedric believed that to be the case 
- Boz was probably celebrating the 
success of Pickwick, in the 
company of 33 friends. You'll also 
see a Dickens family gathering at 
the George and Vulture, and a 
menu. 





In addition, I have posted the programme for 
a Dickensian tour which Cedric organised, 
featuring Seymour's image in the corner. It is 
when Cedric comes to Seymour, and the 
origins of Pickwick, that I admit I do have a 
bit of a problem with the book. Because 
Cedric tells the orthodox origin stoiy, in 
which Dickens overturns Seymour's ideas. Of 
course, this isn't something for which Cedric 
can be blamed - he wasn't aware of what 
Death and Mr Pickwick would uncover. 
Indeed, when I met Cedric in the Dickens 
Museum in 2003, I myself believed the 
standard origin - it was only later that I 
realised it couldn't possibly be true. I do 
wonder how Cedric would nave reacted to 
Death and Mr Pickwick. I like to think that he 
would have taken DaMP's revelations on 
board, and ultimately seen the book as a 
celebration of The Pickwick Papers. 

More on Cedric tomorrow. 




David Whittaker has posted this 
link to a page about Robert 
Seymour on a Jack the Ripper Tour 
website. Although the account goes 
wrong when Seymour's involvement 
with Pickwick is discussed, the first 
part, concerning the inquest into 
Seymour's suicide, is worth 
reading. 

https: //www. jack-the-ripper- 

tour.com/generalnews/the-death- 

of-robert-seymour/ 
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Peter Stadlera has posted a Gillray print which I have 
sometimes used when giving talks about Death and Mr 
Pickwick. 

‘Today let's have a look at one illustration from Gillray's 
Weather series. In his 1808 print Very Slippy Weather 
Gillray conflates climate with commerce and meteorology 
with the art market as a man slips on a wet surface and 
spills his money in front of a shop window advertising 
Gillray's own prints. An elderly man bumps violently on 
the pavement outside Humphrey's shop in a sitting 
position; his legs (in tasselled Hessians) fly up, but he 
carefully holds a thermometer in a vertical position. Hat 
and wig fly off, coins pour from his breeches pocket, a 
snuff-box bowls away, a dog barks at him. He is 
unobserved by four men who gaze at the shop-window, 
and by a grotesquely ugly ragged boy with skates, who 
walks past, intent on the window. The shop-front is 
depicted in detail: a glass-paned door (r.l, with a fan- 
light above it. 'Humphrey 1 over the door; N ‘ 27' on the 
door-post. Through the glass door two men, one a fat 
drink- blotched parson, are seen inspecting ’Catholic 
Emancipation'. 



“Next to the door is a bow-fronted shop- 
window, every pane filled with one of 
Gillray's prints. The upper right row are (l. 
to r.): Taking Physick, A Gentle Emetic, A 
Brisk Cathartic, Breathing a Vein, 
Charming Well again. The next row: in at 
the Death, French Gingerbread Baker, 

King of Brobdingp Et Gulliver, Kick at ye 
Broad Bottoms, Vh that this too Solid 
Flesh'. The four following are partially 
hidden by the heads of the window- 
gazers: A Decent Story, Ladies Dress, as it 
soon will be, Two-Penny Whist', Palemon 
Et Lavinia. The lower prints are hidden by 
the railings. 

This is what I call showing off your works! 
And then we see Mr Pickwick slipping on 
ice. I shall post some more about Gillray, 
so stay tuned!” 


October 4 



As you would expect, there are various references to 
Pickwickian things in the text, and one of these is the 
game snapdragon, which is mentioned in The Pickwick 
Papers. Cedric played it himself when he was a boy, and 


"Then there . , 

for children who sit around alarge table 
which is the biggest carving dish, half full of burning 
brandy, and with buttons and tiny silver threepenny bits 
(tizzies?) in the bottom of it. The object of the 'game' is 
to snatch them out with your hands. The lights in the 
room were extinguished, and I remember the flickering 
blue outlines of the children opposite me. Just think what 
the NSPCC (the National Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children) would say to any parent encouraging 
their children to play that game today!" 

is version with buttons and 'tizzies' is slightly 



► And here is a short (two and a half 
minute) video of people playing 
the game, which mentions The 
Pickwick Papers: 

► https://www.youtube.com/watch? 
v=1f-llzqtd7l 

► More from My Life tomorrow. 
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Here is another fantastic find by David Whittaker, a 


cockneys. I find it particularly interesting that article 
says the first recorded use of the word 'cockney 1 is in th 
— ™— ~ ■ “-ngstike t 1 "'- 


medieval poem Piers Plowman - 1 love things Hk. .. 
which take us to the deep roots of Death and Mr 
Pickwick. The article also refers to the migration of 
cockney speakers to Essex - this was the path my parents 
took, when they left Hackney. (The article even names 


Romford, the town where I was born.) However, my 
parents, and my mother in particular, would not h" " 
called themselves 'cockneys' - my mother hated th 
idea of being thought of as a cockney, and always 
point of saying that she sounded her 'th' in a wnrr 




_ , a word like 

;', rather than the cockney 'fink'. This is very 
different from my brother, who glories in his cockney 
roots. Indeed, to this day, my brother and I have 
completely different accents, with my parents obviously 

encouraging me to tc 1 “ — **• — 1 

brother going his owr 


le linguistic path, and m 


http: / / www.revolvy.com/ main/index. php?s=Cockney£tite 
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► Peter Stadlera's latest post shows us a 
series of Gillray pictures on the theme of 
the British weather. I wasn't aware of this 
series, apart from the one showing the 
man slipping over outside a print shop, 
and I am very grateful to Peter for 
bringing it to my attention. 

► Peter also mentions Mrs Humphrey's shop, 
where Gillray lived and worked. In the 
section of Death and Mr Pickwick where 
the printseller meets Robert Seymour as a 
boy, his conversation obviously indicates 
that he once worked in that shop, though 
he doesn't specifically mention Mrs 
Humphrey. This man was invented by me, 
because I needed to convey a sense of the 
world of the printshops, and also a vivid 
sense of Gillray in particular. 

► Fine post, Peter. 



“As promised I continue my presentation 
of Gillray's Weather Series Satire with 
seven fine caricatures illustrating the 
vagaries of the British Weather. James 
Giflray (1756 or 1757-1815), was a British 
caricaturist and printmaker famous for his 
etched political and social satires, mainly 
published between 1792 and 1810. The 
name of Gillray's publisher and print 
seller, Miss Hannah Humphrey is 
inextricably associated with that of the 
caricaturist. Gillray lived with Miss (often 
called Mrs) Humphrey during the entire 
period of nis fame. It is believed that he 
several times thought of marrying her, and 
that on one occasion the pair were on 
their way to the church, when Gillray 
said: ’This is a foolish affair, methinks, 

Miss Humphrey. We live veiy comfortably 
together; we had better let well alone. ’ 




► “Gillray has been called the father 
of the political cartoon, with his 
satirical works calling the king, 
prime ministers and generals to 
account. Regarded as being one of 
the two most influential 
cartoonists, the other being 
William Hogarth, Gillray's wit and 
humour, knowledge of life, fertility 
of resource, keen sense of the 
ludicrous, and beauty of execution, 
at once gave him the first place 
among caricaturists. 



“One of Gillray's prints, Twopenny 
Whist, is a depiction of four 
individuals playing cards, and the 
character shown second from the 
left, an ageing lady with eyeglasses 
and a bonnet, is widely believed to 
be an accurate depiction of Miss 
Humphrey. Gillray's prints were 
exposed in Humphrey's shop 
window, where eager crowds 
examined them. 



“This series of seven prints on the 
weather was initiated by Gillray's 
friend, the Reverend John Sneyd. 
Sneyd often provided ideas and 
sketches for the artist's 
elaboration, and was, as well, an 
intermediary between Gillray and 
George Canning from the time 
Canning entered Parliament, in 
service to the Tory cause. 





► “His last work, from a design by 
Bunbury, is entitled Interior of a 
Barber's Shop in Assize Time, and is 
dated 1811. While he was engaged 
on it he became mad, although he 
had occasional intervals of sanity, 
which he employed on his last 
work. The approach of madness 
may have been hastened by his 
intemperate habits. 
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Here is a great pic of Dory, the 
official Death and Mr Pickwick 
parrot. 

"Good heavens, my dear boy, don't 
look so tragic! The secret to 
remaining young is never to have an 
emotion that is unbecoming." 

--Lord Henry to Dorian from 
THE PICTURE OF DORIAN GRAY 


Michael Segers: “Here is a picture of 
another Dorian Gray, also known as 
Dory. (In the background is a self- 
portrait of Leonard Baskin... and a 
little bit of me.)” 



October 5 



To conclude my look at My Life, 
the autobiography of Cedric 
Dickens, I thought I would put 
together a list of five Pickwick- 
related nuggets from the book. 


1 ) Cedric uses a quote by the 
Dickens biographer Edgar Johnson 
to demonstrate how HUGE the 
Pickwick phenomenon was: "No 
other single work of letters - 
before or since - has ever aroused 
such wild and widespread 
enthusiasm in the entire history of 
letterpress." 


3 

' 




3) Cedric always maintained that The 
Pickwick Papers "isn't a girl's book". He 
said this to me when I met him, though I 
think there was a mischievous twinkle in 
his eye when he made the comment. 
However, in My Life he adds: "They might 
enjoy it if they begin at Part Ten (Chapter 
27) with Sam Weller's visit to the Marquis 
of Granby in Dorking, followed by the 
happy Christmas chapters, and read to the 
end. Then they should start again at 
Chapter 1 , avoiding the interpolated 
stories like the plague." In Death and Mr 
Pickwick, the speaker at the 1 936 
centenary celebrations says: "I have heard 
great Pickwickians remark that Pickwick is 
not capable of being understood by the 
fair sex" - and that remark was inspired by 
my meeting with Cedric. 



4) Cedric maintained that without 
The Pickwick Papers he would not 
have been born, because the 
publication brought riches and 
fame for Charles Dickens, and so 
enabled the production of a large 
Dickensian family! 




5) He had a dog called Mr Jingle! 




► There are many joys in My Life. 
Just as Cedric made a great 
impression on me when I met him 
in 2003, so I think this book will 
make a great impression on you. 

► My Life is available from Cedric's 
daughter Jane Monk at £15.50, 
which includes postage. Contact 
Jane at: 

► jane_s_monk@hotmail.com 
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David Whittaker posted this link about the 
nineteenth century figure Renton 
Nicholson, and at first I wondered where 
the piece was going, because although 
very interesting, it didn't seem to quite 
connect to Death and Mr Pickwick ... until 
the Cider Cellars were mentioned! Then I 
went: "A-ha!“ 

http://www.revolvy.com/main/index.php 

?s=Renton+Nicholson£titem_type=topic 

It's certainly interesting to think of the 
'after-life' of the Cider Cellars, beyond the 
period of Death and Mr Pickwick. The 
Cider Cellars still exist - and indeed I have 
posted about them - though the Cellars 
are now known as The Porterhouse 
Brewing Company. 
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► Peter Stadlera now posts about G K Chesterton. I 
read all of Chesterton's commentary on The 
Pickwick Papers as part of my research, and his 
works definitely influenced Death and Mr 
Pickwick. One thing - although the picture states 
that Chesterton is dressed as Sam Weller, I think 
it's Tony Weller... or, possibly, as he grew older, 
Sam came to resemble his Dad! 

► “Over the last couple of weeks I have been 
reading Chesterton's biography on Dickens. His 
acclaimed biography of Dickens was published in 
1906 when Chesterton was 32. Today a literary 
biography usually includes a fair amount of 
material recounting its subject’s life. That was 
not the tradition a century ago, when 
biographical detail was lightly sketched and 
most attention paid to a writer’s books. It might 
be more accurate to call Chesterton’s biography 
a critical study, though even that term would 
mislead, suggesting as it does a level of 
objective detachment which the ever-exuberant 
Chesterton never displayed. 



CHARLES 


DICKENS 

and Other Biographies 



G.K. Chesterton 


“The value of all of Chesterton’s biographies, 
particularly his Dickens, wasn’t so much their 
biographical veracity — the strokes were 
much too broad ana even reckless for that — 
as Chesterton’s uncanny ability to isolate and 
magnify important truths about his subjects’ 


nng th 

identified before. Chesterton’s book 
appeared 36 years after Dicken’s death in 
1870 at the age of 58, so the gap between 
their lifetimes was not unfathomably large. 
The cultural overlords of the time tended to 
sneer at Dickens as today’s academic and 
critical writers reflexively dismiss a novelist 
who cranks out bestsellers a little too 
quickly. In the years between Dickens’ death 
and Chesterton’s book, the literary fashions 
of realism and expressionism led to criticism 
that Dickens’ worldview was un-lifelike, that 
the perils his characters faced were 
exaggerated and their outcomes overly 
optimistic. 




"Chesterton argued that, of course, Dickens exaggerated, 
but like any self-respecting artist he only did so ’when he 
found a truth to exaggerate. It is a deadly error (an error 
at the back of much of the false placidity of our politics) 
to suppose that lies are told with excess and luxuriance, 
and truths told with modesty and restraint. Some of the 
most frantic lies on the face of life are told with modesty 
and restraint; for the simple reason that only modesty 
and restraint will save them. . . . Truth alone can be 
exaggerated; nothing else can stand the strain. ’ 
Chesterton believed Dickens achieved a rare and mystical 


dreamer, this vulgar optimist. . . alone of modern writers 
did realty destroy some of the wrongs he hated and bring 
about some of the reforms he desired. Dickens did help; 
to pull down the debtors’ prisons... Dickens did leave his 
mark on parochialism, on nursing, on funerals, on public 
executions, on workhouses, on the Court of Chancery.. .If 
Dickens was an optimist he was an uncommonly active 
and useful kind of optimist. ’ 


i 



"Chesterton’s biography of Dickens was an enormous 
commercial and critical success. The book not only 
established Chesterton, it re-established Dickens as 
marked by the publication the very next year of the 
Everyman editions of Dickens’ entire oeuvre, with 
specialty commissioned introductions by Chesterton to all 
two dozen volumes. Chapter 4 is titled The Pickwick 
Papers. It's interestingto read how Chesterton downplays 
Seymour's influence: ’To claim to have originated an idea 
of Dickens is like claiming to have contributed one glass 
of water to the Niagara . ’ At the same time Chesterton 
states that ‘more tnan one person was involved in the 
origins of Pickwick’ . Well, having this contradiction in 
mind, you need Stephen's book to grasp the connection. I 
quite liked Chesterton's view of The Pickwick Papers as 
‘no novel because there is no end’. He sees it as a 
‘godlike horseplay’ and as a ‘supernatural story’ with ‘Mr 
Pickwick as a falrie’ . Mr Pickwick is also regarded as the 
‘Ulysses of Comedy’. Great references and quotations. 

Chesterton also states that Dickens in the course of more 
novels became ‘less of a caricaturist, less of a creator’. 
In my opinion Chesterton's biography on Dickens is a very 
interesting and precious read. Chesterton himself seems 
to be a Dickensian character as the caricature I have 
posted shows. I have even found a photo of him posing as 
Sam Weller.'’ 
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► The GillraySteakhousein London is 
of course named after the great 
cartoonist. Peter Stadlera has 
discovered that they are now serving 
a cocktail named after a Gillray 
cartoon, National Discourse. 



1780 James Glllray's cartoon. Made of home-made parsnip infused Cotswolds gin, 
aperol, fresh mini and lopped with prosecco. More abou! Ihe London Cocktail Week at 




► Peter describes the cartoon as 
follows... 




"I really like this Gillray cartoon of a 
British and a French sailor addressing one 
another. The British sailor stands full- 
face, a club in his right hand, his left hand 
on his hip. He wears a crowned hat, a 
handkerchief knotted round his neck, and 
wide, knee-length trousers. He scowls 
threateningly. The Frenchman, very thin, 
stands facing him, in profile to the left; 
he grins, saying ‘Ha! Ha! we beata you’: 
the Englishman answers ‘you lie’. The 
Frenchman wears a feathered hat, ruffled 
shirt, long trousers, and a cutlass. His hair 
is in a very long pigtail queue, tied with a 
bow of ribbon. In tne background a naval 
battle is indicated by ships and clouds of 
smoke slightly sketched. It's great that 
Gillray's Restaurant serves the 'National 
Discourse'." 
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iT. ’ 


Another link posted by David 
Whittaker features an actor 
mentioned in Death and Mr 
Pickwick, Robert Keeley: 

http://www.revolvy.com/main/ind 

ex.php?s=Robert+Keeley+%28comed 

ian%29Etitem_type=topic 
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One way of looking at Death and 
Mr Pickwick is that it is essential 
reading for those who are 
interested in the history of comic 
books. This is really brought home 
by the latest link that David 
Whittaker has posted about The 
Glasgow Looking Glass 

http://www.scotsman.com/lifestyl 
e/ culture/ books/ world-s-first- 
comic-book-from-glasgow-in- 
spotlight- 1-2974087 

the worlds first comic book, which 
features in Death and Mr Pickwick. 
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In Death and Mr Pickwick, John Forster urges Dickens to 
be like Oliver Goldsmith and Jonathan Swift. Recently, 
Peter Stadlera posted about Goldsmith - and now he turns 
his attention to one of Swifts works. 

“Gillray's political cartoons lead me to Jonathan Swift's 
The Battle of the Books (1704). First published with A 
Tale of a Tub , Swift's The Battle of the Books is a 
deceptively simple mock-heroic account of a battle 
among the books reposing in the King's Library at St. 
Jamess Palace. The battle itself is a satirical allegory on 
an intellectual debate that had been raging in England 
since 1692, sometimes called the ‘Battle of the Ancients 
and the Moderns. ’ In theory, this debate concerned the 
relative value of the intellectual accomplishments of 
antiquity, as compared to the ‘progress' that had been 
made in many fields of human knowledge since the 
Renaissance. As was not unusual in seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century Britain, the terms of this debate had 
already been anticipated by the French, who had been 
engaged in their own ‘Battle’ for at least 30 years before 
it became an issue across the channel 



A TALE OF A TUB 

Mechanical Operation of Ihe Spirit. 
Jonathan Swift. 



“The opening shot in England was fired, almost 
inadvertently, in 1692 by the publication of Sir 
William Temple's An Essay upon the Ancient and 
Modern Learning, which appeared in the second 
volume of his collection of essays, Miscellanea. 
Sir William Temple had been a career diplomat, 
a rather old-fashioned ‘man of letters’, and, not 
incidentally, Jonathan Swift's employer and chief 
patron; his essay was an elegant and wide- 
ranging but not very rigorous survey of antiquity 
and modern ‘progress’ that concluded that the 
Moderns had, in fact, very little to add to the 
store of knowledge that had been inherited from 
the classical past. Unfortunately for Temple, 
part of his argument rested upon a laudatory 
discussion of two classical texts, the Letters of 
Phalaris and the Fables of 'j€sop', that were, in 
actuality, forgeries of later antiquity, a fact that 
the classical philologist and Royal Librarian 
Richard Bentley was able to demonstrate 
conclusively in his Dissertation upon the Epistle 
of Phalaris (1698). 




“Bentley, (shown left), a classicist whose 
pioneering philological methodologies laid the 
foundation for many aspects of modern 
analytical criticism, epitomized everything that 
Temple and his supporters despised about the 
Moderns: he was a ‘professional’ critic who had 
little tolerance for the older class-based mode of 
amateur scholarship, he was rigorous to the 
point of being pedantic, and he was, perhaps 
most importantly, ‘ungentlemanly’; in fact, part 
of the animus against Bentley was the result of 
an accusation by a well-connected young Oxford 
scholar, Charles Boyle, that Bentley had been 
rude and uncooperative in his capacity as Keeper 
of the King's Library at St. James's Palace when 
the former had approached him about viewing a 
manuscript in that collection. Bentley's own 
admittedly abrasive personality, his ‘common’ 
class affiliations, and his lack of apparent 
respect for received values became, in 
themselves, important issues in the battle that 



► “Bentley was soon under attack by a great 
many proponents of the Ancients; most of 
these, significantly, chose to fight him 
through published satire, probably because 
Bentley's own knowledge was too formidable 
to enable them to defeat him employing 
more legitimately scholarly arguments. 
Bentley, for his part, received vital support 
from the formidable talents of another 
‘Modern’ scholar, William Wotton, a 
Cambridge don whose Reflections upon 
Ancient and Modem Learning (1694) 
effectively demolished many of Temple's 
arguments. Jonathan Swift's contributions to 
the debate - Swift is shown left - are most 
evident in his satirical Battle of the Books, 
which recounts, in a pseudo-manuscript 
format that parodies the state of real ancient 
manuscripts, an actual epic battle between 
the volumes in Bentley's library at St. 
James's. 




“Swift's own sympathies are unquestionably with 
the Ancients, and many a Modern author, 
including John Dryden, Abraham Cowley, and 
Aphra Behn, is bested by a classical combatant. 
At the climax of the battle, Bentley and Wotton 
themselves are vanquished by Boyle, imagined as 
an ‘auxiliary’ of the Ancients. Swift's narrative is 
playful and light, and he takes the opportunity 
to settle many personal scores against near 
contemporaries like Dryden, but ne also 
manages, along the way, to expose many of the 
more subtle dimensions and implications of the 
debate in which he is engaged. The Battle of the 
Ancients and Moderns was not, in fact, merely 
about whether the Ancients produced ‘better’ 
authors and philosophers than the Moderns; it 
was more fundamentally about how ‘History’ 
itself functioned and should be read, and about 
the relationships between past and present, 
humanity and nature, and human understanding 
and knowledge. Well, there was also The Battle 
of The Pictures by William Hogarth 
(1743). ..which I will post about next.” 
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A recent post of mine featured a 
set of Pickwickian wall-hooks, one 
of which was in the shape of Mr 
Pickwick's lawyer, Perker. I 
wondered afterwards whether 
other items of Perker-iana exist - 
and a quick google search revealed 
Perker as caddy-spoon, 
paperweight, door knocker, pipe 
tamper and as an illustration by 
Kyd. 






Of course, Perker was known for his consumption of 
snuff, and that led to another google search . I have 
posted several snuffboxes relating to Death and Mr 
Pickwick before, but this search revealed new ones. 


■ 







And the last picture shows Dickens's own 
snuffbox, given as a gift to him by his former 
schoolmaster William Giles. It is inscribed: 

'To Charles Dickens Esquire 'The Inimitable 
Boz' with no less admiration for his 
gentleness and generosity than for the 
devotion of his brilliant talents to the 
advancement of literature & the melioration 
of the condition of the distressed. From his 
sincerely attached friend & former Tutor W. 
Giles." 

But the strange thing is that I couldn't find a 
Perker-themed snuffbox! On second thoughts, 
though, perhaps it isn't so strange. It is one 
thing to nave a snuffbox associated with Mr 
Pickwick and the overall delights of The 
Pickwick Papers, and quite another to imply 
an addiction to sticking tobacco up one's 
nostrils to the same extent as Mr Perker! 
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igr_ "Learned pig" on Revolvy.com 





You will recall the learned pigs who 
appear in the Bartholomew Fair 
scene of Death and Mr Pickwick. 
Well, here is a fantastic link on 
learned pigs which David Whittaker 
has posted - one of his best finds so 
far. I had no idea that there was so 
much material out there relating 
to learned pigs! You could imagine 
a whole series of posts on this 
subject. Amazing stuff. 

http://www.revolvy.com/main/ind 

ex.php?s=Learned+pig&item_type= 

topic 
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For some time now, I have wondered whether 
there is a connection between Mr Pickwick 
and the Michelin Man. If you look at the 
earliest incarnations of tne Michelin Man, 
designed by the artist O'Galop, you see a fat 
person, who wears glasses. . .now who do we 
know like that? Also, the character is 
concerned with drinking (his nickname is 
Bibendum - Latin for 'let us drink')... sound 
familiar? And, because he is made of tyres, 
the Michelin Man is also suggestive of 
travel. ..once more, like you-know-who. 
Admittedly the early Michelin Man was often 
portrayed with a cigar, and Mr Pickwick was 
not, but even so there is a lot of smoking in 
the pages of The Pickwick Papers. And the 
first picture in this post, which is one of the 
very earliest images of the Michelin Man, 
even reminds me of Mr Pickwick Addresses 
the Club. 


Coincidence or not? 







Well, the origin story of the 
Michelin Man is said to be this: 

In 1896, the French tyre- 
manufacturing brothers Andre and 
Edouard Michelin happened to see 
a pile of tyres which they thought, 
with the addition of arms and legs, 
would look like a man... 



► They came into contact with 
O'Galop, who had just designed a 
poster for a Munich brewing 
company. The poster had been 
influenced by... 



...the legendary figure Gambrinus, who has 
sometimes been dubbed 'the patron saint 
of beer*. However, the poster was 
rejected. 

The fusion of the ideas of the brothers 
and O'Galop then led to the man-of-tyres - 
and the name 'Bibendum' emerged from 
the concept that Michelin tyres would 
simply drink up sharp objects in the road, 
such as broken glass and nails, and carry 
on regardless. This origin may well be 
true, but I have to say I would like to 
know whether O'Galop had an interest in 
Dickens. Indeed, my recent discovery of 
the grand Pickwick ball in Cannes proves 
the popularity of The Pickwick Papers in 
France, and so it is highly probable that, 
even if he didn't like Dickens, he was 
aware of the image of Mr Pickwick. 



But even if Mr Pickwick did not inspire the 
MichelinMan, the two characters 
obviously play very similar tunes. And 
those tunes undoubtedly work, and lodge 
themselves in the public psyche - just as 
Mr Pickwick was enormously successful, so 
too has been Bibendum: it is arguably the 
most distinctive branding image in history. 

Mind you, the image of the Michelin Man 
has evolved over the years. In the early 
days, the evolution made him look made 
him look even more Mr Pickwick, with a 
genial face emerging; but then the glasses 
and cigar were dropped, the body 
slimmed, and he became muscular - and 
you have to say that today's version of the 
MichelinMan looks more like a bleached 
version of a Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtle 
than Mr Pickwick! 
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I recently posted about the influence of 
the TV series The Prisoner on my writing: 
that its episode Living in Harmony made 
me realise the appeal of interpolated 
stories, and that the secret identity of Mr 
Inbelicate in Death and Mr Pickwick has 
an echo of Number Two in The Prisoner. 
And, above all, The Prisoner made me 
realise that you don't need to explain 
everything - indeed, leaving something 
partly mysterious creates a fascination - 
and so not everything about Mr 
Inbelicate's obsession with Pickwick is 
explained. Well, David Whittaker has 
posted two great links about The Prisoner. 
The first not only summarises The 
Prisoner, but tells me things I did not 
know: 

http://www.revolvy.com/main/index.php 
?s=The+Pri sonerSti tem_ty pe=topi c 



► The second is about the afterlife of 
the show, in things like novels and 
comic books: 

► http://www.revolvy.com/main/ind 
ex.php?s=The+Prisoner+in+other+m 
edia&item_type=topic 

► Many thanks for these links, David. 
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The great Peter Stadlera now follows up yesterday's post 
on the Battle of the Books , with this post on Hogartn. 
Like Gillray, Hogarth forms part of the background to the 
emergence of The Pickwick Papers, with his progresses', 
like A Rake's Progress, having much in common with serial 
fiction. 

“Well, the Battle of the Pictures is a satirical scene of a 
battle between Old Master paintings and the modern 
paintings of Hogarth, designed as an entry ticket for an 
auction of Hogarth's works in February 1745. The sale was 
not an overly successful one for Hogarth, despite the 
calibre of his works on offer, which included A Harlot's 
Progress, A Rake's Progress, The Four Times o/Doy,and 
Strolling Actresses Dressing in a Barn. Theimageon the 
ticket depicts an auction house, where row upon row of 
Old Master works are ranked as if for battle. The 
suggestion is that some of the most popular, including 
Europa and the Bull, Apollo Flaying Alarsyas, and St 
Andrew on the Cross appeared so frequently in such sales 
that the majority must have been forgeries. 




“The endless ranks of reproductions 
are suggested by the addition of 'Dto' 
('Ditto') to the corners of each. 
Despite this, even forgeries of Old 
Masters frequently outsold modern 
works, as can be seen by the battle, 
where a number of Hogarth's own 
pictures are pierced or bashed by 
religious and classical images of 
similar composition. In the corner of 
the scene, Hogarth's characteristic 
palette and bunch of brushes is used 
almost as a stamp of approval on the 
ticket. (Hogarth is shown left by 
Roubiliac, 1741) 



"The print weighs in on the contemporary 'Quarrel of the 
Ancients and Moderns, 'inspired directly by Swifts short 
literary satire The Battle of the Books. The Inscription at 
the top of the ticket reads: ‘The Bearer hereof is Entitled 
(if he thinks proper, ) to be a Bidder for Mr. Hogarth's 
Pictures, which are to be Sold on the Last day of this 


William Hogarth (1697- 1764) was born in London, the 
son of an unsuccessful schoolmaster and writer from 
Westmoreland. After apprenticeship to a goldsmith, he 
began to produce his own engraved designs in about 
1710. He later lookup oil painting, starting with small 
portrait groups called conversation pieces.Tle went on to 
create a series of paintings satirising contemporary 
customs, but based on earlier Italian prints, of which the 
first was The Harlot's Progress (1731), and perhaps the 
most famous The Rake's Progress (we nave already had a 

B rst on that). His engravings were so plagiarised that he 
bbied for the Copyright Act of 1735, commonly referred 
to as 'Hogarth's Act,' as a protection for writers and 
artists. During the 1730s Hogarth also developed into an 
original painter of life-sized portraits, and created the 
first of several history paintings in the grand manner. 

His work Painter and his Pug (1745) is shown left.” 
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This bookstore in Kansas will be 
discussing Death and Mr Pickwick 
at their ‘Last Wednesday of the 
Month Book Group’ in 2017: 

http://www.ravenbookstore.eom/l 

ast-wednesday-month-book-group- 

death-and-mr-pickwick 


A 
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This short video is a very, very 
strange piece of Pickwickiana. 

https: //www. youtube, com /watch?v= 
6woOWE92yWo 

It features a small section of The 
Pickwick Papers - specifically, a 
section of Mr Pickwick's speech, when 
he addresses the club - set in a 
musical style which might be 
described as 'lounge lizard', along 
with a few views of the text and 
illustrations. It's not unpleasant - but 
as you listen, you wonder: "Why?" 

I have come across a lot of 
Pickwickiana, but nothing quite like 
this. 
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When I first saw the latest post by Peter 
Stadlera, I didn't think I could share it on the 
Death and Mr Pickwick timeline - it is about a 
pub connected to Jack the Ripper. However, 
the post also mentions the comic book writer 
Alan Moore - and Moore wrote the script for 
the Batman comic The Killing Joke, which I 
featured in a post recently, because it is one 
of the most chilling embodiments of the 'evil 
clown' motif which originated with the wife- 
beating alcoholic clown of The Pickwick 
Papers. And also, Moore wrote the series 
Watchmen - and the famous symbol of that 
series, of a blood-spattered smiley badge, is 
something I mentioned when the British 
edition of Death and Mr Pickwick first 
appeared: I said that I hoped the ink spatter 
on the jacket would become as famous as the 
blood spatter on the Watchmen badge. So - 
here is Peter's post! 


er 

the 



► “Our Death and Mr Pickwick Tour 
also led us to The Ten Bells, a 
public house at the corner of 
Commercial Street and Fournier 
Street in Spitalfields in the East 
End of London. It is sometimes 
cited as being notable for its 
association with two victims of 
Jack the Ripper; Annie Chapman 
and Mary Kelly. 



“The interior of the pub is decorated floor to 
ceiling with original Victorian tiling. Two of the 
walls feature a blue and white floral pattern 
tiling scheme and there is a colourful tiled dado 
going round the room. Of particular note is the 
mural of painted tiles on the wall on the north 
side of the building, entitled Spitalfields in ye 
Olden Time - visiting a Weaver's Shop, which 
commemorates the weaving heritage of the 
area. The mural was designed by the firm of W. 
B. Simpson and Sons and dates from the late 
19th century. 

The Ten Bells was renovated by current landlord 
John Twomey in December 2010 to fully display 
the pub's Victorian heritage. The renovation also 
included the addition of a new mural titled 
Spitalfields in Modern Times. This was painted 
by artist Ian Harper. Rather than feature the 
weavers of the 19th century, the painting 
features 21st century Spitalfields scenes and 
characters, such as Gilbert and George. 



“Some accounts of the Jack the Ripper 
story link two of his victims, Annie 
Chapman and Mary Jane Kelly, to the pub: 
Annie Chapman may have drunk at the 
pub shortly before she was murdered; and 
it has been suggested that the pavement 
outside of the pub was where Mary Kelly 
picked up clients as a prostitute. 

Between 1976 and 1988, the public house 
was named The Jack the Ripper, and 
memorabilia relating to the case were 
displayed in the bars. The brewery 
ordered the change back to its original 
name after a long campaign by Reclaim 
the Night demanded that a murderer of 
women should not be commemorated in 
such a fashion. 




► “The pub is mentioned in the 
graphic novel From Hell (1999), 
about Jack the Ripper, by writer 
Alan Moore and artist Eddie 
Campbell. The film adaptation 
From Hell (2001 ), also features the 
pub, including a scene showing 
Johnny Depp (as Inspector 
Abberline) having a drink with 
Ripper victim Mary Kelly. 




► “In October 201 1 , The Ten Bells 
was featured in the Jamie Oliver 
series Jamie Oliver’s Great Britain. 
Jamie's great great grandfather 
was a landlord of the Ten Bells 
during the 1880s. Jamie is shown 
visiting the Ten Bells to discuss his 
East London roots, and to see how 
Londoners lived, drank and ate at 
the end of the 1 9th century. 




“On the wall opposite the bar is a giant 
sign listing the victims of Jack the Ripper. 
Although it is generally accepted by most 
ripperologists that Jack the Ripper 
murdered only 5 victims, the large sign 
shows six, with Martha Tabram being 
named first. This was based on the theory 
that the murders were based on black 
magic. Five mutilated victims were 
needed for the black magic theory to 
work. Elizabeth Stride was not mutilated. 
Her throat was cut. The theorist 
therefore, had to go back in time to find 
another victim that was mutilated in 
order for the theory to work. Since Martha 
Tabram (aka Turner) was stabbed 39 
times, he counted this murder as a 
mutilation. Thus Martha Tabram now 
becomes the first victim on the giant Jack 
the Ripper board at the Ten Bells. 
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Earlier this year, I went on a tour 
of the Pickwick pubs in 
Switzerland. I have just discovered 
this amusing video 

https://www.youtube.com/watch? 

v=Qv5Yqi8U7mE 

of a TV ad for the pubs. It's a 
minute long, and shows a truly 
abominable drinking hole, which is 
transformed by the magical 
influence of Mr Pickwick... 






► After I had been on the tour, I 
contacted the chain, and a 
manager at their Head Office, 
Jonathan Southworth, told me that 
he always liked to maintain the 
link with The Pickwick Papers, and 
he sent me the three photos you’ll 
see showing Pickwickiana in his 
office. 
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Peter Stadlera continues his Death and Mr 
Pickwick tour... 

The quiz questions on the stool are of 
course easy to answer if you have read 
The Pickwick Papers or Death and Mr 
Pickwick, and in the heyday of Pickwick 
EVERYONE would have known the answers. 
I seem to remember reading, probably in 
a scrapbook in the Dickens Museum, that 
there was a time when the details of 
Pickwick were such common knowledge 
that you simply wouldn't turn them into 
quiz questions because anyone could 
answer them. 

“When we were in Portsmouth we found 
this fantastic portrait and questions on a 
little stool in the Dickens Birthplace 
Museum. I think you can easily answer 
them. Cheers from the Spice Island Inn!” 
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Here is a link which David 
Whittaker has found about the East 
End of London, which mentions 
both Sam Weller and a person who 
features in Death and Mr Pickwick, 
namely Henry Mayhew. Note 
though there is one minor error - 
there is a reference to the 'Red 
Bull' pub Whitechapel, but in fact 
it was just The Bull. 

http: / /www. revolvy. com / mai n /ind 
ex.php?s=East+End+of+London+in+ 
popular+culture&item_type=topic 


nd 

; 



Readers of Death and Mr Pickwick know that, 
near the start of novel, a magpie curses the 
Seymour family, because Seymour's father 
fails to raise his hat to the bird. The idea 
that seeing a single magpie will bring bad 
luck is established in the rhyme One for 
Sorrow, which exists in many variations, but 
all versions share the idea that the number 
of magpies seen determines one's fate: 

One for sorrow, 

Two for joy, 

Three for a girl, 

Four for a boy, 

Five for silver, 

Six for gold, 

Seven for a secret, 

Never to be told. 

Eight for a wish, 

Nine for a kiss, 

Ten for a bird, 

You must not miss. 




There are also local versions of the ways of 
warding off the curse. In some areas, you should 
salute a single magpie and say “Good morning Mr 
Magpie. How is your lady wife today?” This not 
only shows the magpie respect, but also by 
referring to his wife, you are implying that there 
is a second magpie, which should, according to 
the verse, give you joy, not sorrow. Other local 
recommendations for averting the sorrow 
include spitting three times over your shoulder, 
making the sign of the cross, or even flapping 
your arms like wings and cawing to imitate the 
magpie's missing mate! 

Why such superstitions should be associated with 
the magpie is an interesting question. They 
probably derive from a legend that the magpie 
was the only bird that didn't sing or comfort 
Jesus at the crucifixion. It would be interesting 
to find out the earliest recorded instance of this 
legend, and thereby find deep historical roots 
for this part of DaMP - one of a number of 
research questions which the text of DaMP is 
already generating. 



Incidentally, I first came across the 
One for Sorrow rhyme when it was 
set to music, and used as the 
theme song for a TV show when I 
was a teenager, called Magpie, and 
you will see here the opening 
titles: 

https: / /www. youtube, com /watch? 
v=yDNoSi1vbE0 . 

I am sure that many people of my 
age will remember this show, 
which was a 'groovier' version of 
the well-known BBC children's 
magazine programme Blue Peter. 
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David Whittaker has found this link to a page with 
material about both Charles Dibdin and his son Charles 
Dibdin the Younger. Although neither Dibdin is explicitly 
mentioned in Death and Mr Pickwick, they form part of 
the background to the novel. The younger Dibdin for 
instance was closely associated with Joseph Grimaldi, 
while the older Dibdin wrote the opera The Waterman, 
which is mentioned in the novel, and which Peter 
Stadlera has posted about. You will see other DaMP- 
related things among the material about the Dibdins too - 
such as The Surrey theatre, Don Quixote and Astley's. 

http: //www.revolvy. com/ main/index. php?s=charles+dibd 
inftstype=topics 

Postscript: David has just pointed out that I DO mention 
Dibdin on page 459 - when Scripty notices the sheet 

music on the piano "a section of the libretto from The 

Waterman, an opera by Charles Dibdin”. Oops! I am now 
reaching the stage - and this happened to Dickens - when 
people are starting to knowDaMP better than I do! 




► And here is another fine link that 
David Whittaker has posted, to 
material about Dr Syntax's author 
William Combe. 

► http://www.revolvy.com/main/ind 
ex.php?s=William+Combe&item_ty 
pe=topic 




► And here is another link which 
David has posted, which suggests 
two places for DaMP fans to visit: 
Stafford, where you’ll see Talfourd’s 
bust, and West Norwood Cemetery, 
where Talfourd is buried! 

► http://www.revolvy.com/main/ind 
ex.php?s=Thomas+Talfourd&item_t 
ype=topic 
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Peter Stadlera nowposts about G K Chesterton's novel 
The Man Who Was Thursday, which I read some years 
ago, and really liked. Some might say that there isn't a 
clear link between this book and Death and Mr Pickwick, 
and I can sympathise with that, but Peter does mention 
The Pickwick Papers, and Chunee, in his post. And also 
The Man Who Was Thursday is sometimes stated to be an 
influence on the TV series The Prisoner, which was in 
turn an influence on Death and Mr Pickwick. 

“Over the last week I have been re-reading GK 
Chesterton's novel The Man Who Was Thursday as the 
title was referred to in a recent post of mine on 
Chesterton's Dickens biography. Well, in his 1901 essay 
Dreams, Chesterton advocates works of literature that 
‘present such a picture of literary chaos as might be 
produced if the characters in every book from Paradise 
Lost to The Pickwick Papers broke from their covers and 
mingled in one mad romance’. Few novels could quite 
match Chesterton's description but his own 1 908 
masterpiece, The Man Who Was Thursday, comes very 





► “The novel is a wide carnival of 
genres: thriller, farce, detective 
story, dystopia, fairy tale and 
gothic romance. It can be read as a 
philosophical treatise or an 
expression of religious conviction 
but above all it is a very 
entertaining read. It begins 
conventionally enough, at a 
suburban garden party at Saffron 
Hill, but an argument soon leads 
Gabriel Syme away on a 
phantasmagorical romp through 
London and beyond. 



“We follow Syme - a poet-turned- 
detective - as he infiltrates a group 
known as the Central Anarchist 
Council with their President 
‘Sunday’ and struggles to derail a 
terrorist plot. Chesterton makes a 
habit of pulling the rug from under 
us - the daily routine perpetually 
morphs into the extraordinary, the 
surreal turns back into the 
sensible. Syme begins to feel that 
‘the cosmos had turned exactly 
upside down, that all trees were 
growing downwards and that all 
stars were under his feet’. 



“The novel increasingly revels in 
the disorder of dreams. 
Chesterton's great achievement is 
to imbue the everyday world with 
wonder; everything becomes 
exotic and fantastical. His 
portrayal of London in particular is 
an enchanting evocation of the 
modern metropolis - the city is 
rendered as a psychedelic 
wonderland, as both an ocean and 
a mountain range, as both the 
depths of hell and the unexplored 
surface of a foreign planet. 




"The Man Who Was Thursday is 
available as a free ebook! I 
especially liked the scene with 
‘Sunday’ riding on an mighty 
elephant (maybe I saw that animal 
as a kind of freed Chunee) and the 
presentation of ‘Sunday’ as the old 
god Pan (first I thought it could be 
a larger than life Pickwick but the 
character took another turn).” 
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Let's begin with an amusing, and bizarre, 
video of a song called Chicken Hypnosis 
which you'll find on this link: 

https: / /www. youtube. com/watch?v=zgP1 
evLWIJQ 

Its relevance to Death and Mr Pickwick is 
that the chorus goes: 

"Chicken hypnosis, 

A glorious process, 

Even Charles Dickens 
Would hypnotise chickens!" 

And this is accompanied by the 
appearance of Buss's painting Dickens's 
Dream! 





But on the subject of hypnosis, I have 
mentioned before that, in the days when I 
was writing about unusual leisure activities, I 
underwent hypnotic regression, and was sent 
back to three 'previous lives', and that this is 
alluded to in Death and Mr Pickwick, when 
Scripty suggests using regression as a 
research method to find out about the past. 
Indeed, this hints at the possibility that 
Scripty may have actually used hypnotic 
regression to write the book, thereby 
explaining how he gets his vivid impressions 
of historical events. Let me emphasise that I 
don't believe hypnotic regression provides 
evidence of reincarnation, I think it's an 
illusion, but I thought people might still be 
interested in reading the article! wrote 
about the experience of regression, so you 
will find it here. (There is a typo in the title - 
'RememBERance', not 'Remembrance'. ) This 
was one of my very earliest published pieces. 
You may have to zoom to read the text. 
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► David Whittaker has posted this link 
about Gillray. Although some of it 
covers ground which either I or Peter 
Stadlera have posted about before, 
there is fresh material here, which is 
really interesting. For instance, I had 
not seen the drawing The Cow-Pock 
before, showing the effects of 
inoculation, in which cows sprout 
from people's bodies - and this was 
almost certainly the inspiration for 
one of Seymour's drawings which 
goes along similar lines, and which I 
mention in Death and Mr Pickwick. 

► http://www.revolvy.com/main/index 
.php?s=James+Gillray&item_type=top 
ic 
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Here's another little-known piece of 
Pickwickiana. 

Betty Crocker's Bake Up a Story was a pamphlet, 
dating from the 1 960s, with story-book themed 
recipes which aimed to promote Gold Medal 
brand of flour - and one of the recipes showed 
you how to make Mr Pickwick cakes! You will also 
see a few other pages which are relevant to 
Death and Mr Pickwick : recipes based on 
Humpty-Dumpty and Old King Cole (both of 
which get mentions in DaMP) as well as The 
Arabian Nishts, and A Christmas Carol. 





I was actually thinking of making the 
Mr Pickwick cakes... but then I looked 
at the recipe and realised that it 
doesn't give full instructions: 
nowhere does it tell you how to 
make Mr Pickwick's glasses or his 
scarf! Possibly they are icing - it does 
say "decorate with icing if desired", 
but I am not so sure. In any case, the 
idea of Mr Pickwick's spectacles being 
'if desired' doesn't really work for me 
- his spectacles are surely ESSENTIAL. 
If any culinary-minded DaMP fan can 
think of a way of making those items, 
and feels like baking Mr Pickwick 
cakes, please do so - and also please 
send me pics and instructions! 


A 
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I recently posted about the Limited 
Editions Book Club, and their 
expensive copy of The Pickwick 
Papers. In that post, I mentioned 
that the most famous book 
produced by the club was James 
Joyce's Ulysses, illustrated by 
Matisse. Well, Peter Stadlera has 
now posted a link about that very 
book. Great follow-up, Peter! 

http: / /www.openculture. com/201 
6/ 1 0/henri-matisse-illustrates- 
iames-ioyces-ulysses-1935.html 
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The Adelphi Theatre is mentioned in 
Death and Mr Pickwick, and Peter 
Stadlera now posts about a pub 
which is very close to the theatre. 
And as the pub dates from 1650, 1 
bet that Dickens used to go into it, as 
an alternative to the Cider Cellars, 
which were nearby. 

“On our Death and Mr PickwickTour 
we went to a very interesting pub 
near the Adelphi Theatre. Built on 
the site of the Old Bull Inn, the Nell 
Gwynne Tavern was named after the 
infamous mistress of Charles II. 




“Nell, born and raised in the 
locality at St Martin in the Fields, 
sold fruit in the nearby Covent 
Garden market before gaining 
fame as an actress on the Drury 
Lane stage. She also was a rags-to- 
riches personality, who moved from 
the streets of Covent Garden to 
actress and mother to two of King 
Charles M’s illegitimate children. 
Samuel Pepys, describes seeing 
‘the mighty pretty Nell’ on his way 
to the Strand in 1667. 



► “In 1897, William Terris, a well- 
known actor of the day was 
murdered yards from the pub by a 
stage hand from the neighbouring 
Adelphi Theatre. 

► This small, cozy pub, dates from 
1650 and is relatively hard to find 
as it is down an alleyway between 
the Strand and Maiden Lane. The 
current building was rebuilt in 
1897.” 




